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Foreword 


month, in speaking of D. H. Lawrence, I suggested that there 
exceptional creative artists who seemed to attract after their 
ath the most detailed —and controversial—reminiscences by their 
temporaries. It certainly looks as if Dylan Thomas were the 
atest example. We have already had John Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas 
) America, a grisly hour-by-hour record of his last days, as he dis- 
egrated under the attentions of his transatlantic fans in a haze of 
hol. It was unfair, because, though factually truthful as far as 
t went, it gave no balancing picture of the poet at work, nor of the 
leep bond, so central in his life, that united him with his wife in spite 
yf all the surface quarrels and tensions (which Mr Brinnin had 
catalogued with macabre care). 
_ Ina few months time Mr Vernon Watkins is publishing the letters 
1e received from Dylan Thomas over a long period of years: fellow 
yoets, fellow Welshmen, they wrote frankly about the problems of 
heir poetry to one another, and from these letters a picture emerges 
9f Thomas the sober craftsman taking infinite pains about every 
letail of his work. And now, on the more intimate side, we have his 
widow’s own story in Leftover Life to Kill.’ 

It must be said at once that Caitlin Thomas’s book is only in part 
in answer to Dylan Thomas in America. She deals extraordinarily 
gently and tolerantly with Mr Brinnin, and other cronies of her 
yusband’s last days in America; preferring to leave, one cannot help 
eeling, her condemnation and refutation implicit in the description 
9f her own feelings after Thomas’s death. One’s first reaction, how- 
sver, is bound to be a sense of disappointment that so much of the 
900k is about herself and so little about him. Intensely egocentric, 
elf-dramatizing, a creature of passionate temperament and uncon- 
rollable impulses, she was obviously at the same time proud of and 
-esented her husband’s successes, especially the public appearances 
und fervently applauding fans. She says so; she says everything; in fact 
doubt whether there is any personal record in the language so 
candid, unashamed and harrowing. From this point of view it will 
shock a great many people (it is clear from press comments that it 
already has). She describes how she went to Elba with her son Colm 
und how she scandalized the Italian village community where she 
ettled by her indifference to conventional assumptions about the 
sroper behaviour of widows, by her unconcealed fondness for vinous 
~xcesses, and by falling in love with an extremely young Italian. This 
might well be just a boring and squalid record; and yet Caitlin 


Leftover Life to Kill by Caitlin Thomas. (Putnam. 18s. net) 
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Thomas has managed to make of it a work of art, far from perfect 
is true, with passages of almost intolerably involved writing, but 
most of the time giving such a powerful impression of her own 
fl: boyant nature, and underneath it all such a sense of despair, that 
one cannot but be moved. 

_ One might in fact say that the whole book is really about Dylan 
Thomas, because one is so conscious of his absence throughout. Even 
her affair with ‘Joseph’ appears as a desperate attempt to satisfy an 
almost unfathomable need to remedy the absence of Dylan’s love. 
However much she tried to hide from his absence, it always suc- 
ceeded in ambushing her. There is a terrible passage, where she 
describes how the bottom of the new life she was so precariously 
constructing around her was suddenly and totally knocked out by 
seeing a photograph of Dylan in an old newspaper; and another 
when a gay birthday celebration only brought back memories of 
the dreams Dylan and she had indulged in of the celebrations they 
would have if only they could become rich. 

Nevertheless, such glimpses of the Dylan Thomas story, as opposed 
to the Caitlin Thomas story, are rare, and one cannot help regretting 
that the one person who could have told one so much that one 
wanted to know has shown herself unwilling, for one reason or 
another, to do so. One is allowed to see for a moment how horrify- 
ing the details of his death must have been to someone who loved 
him so deeply, how unnerving the discovery she made, during the 
voyage back to Wales, that sailors were drinking and playing cards 
on his coffin. Her bitterness about America is understandable; it 
was necessary for her to make us see how the lionizing looked to 
her, half-excluded from it but watching it with the chill conviction 
that ‘it was the end of me; and, not long after, the fatal end of him’. 
But one would have liked half the book, and not just a few scattered 
paragraphs in two or three chapters, to have given one such shafts of 
illumination as these: ‘He had the same dislike, amounting to super- 
stitious horror, of philosophy, psychology, analysis, criticism; all 
those vaguely termed ponderous tomes; but most of all, of the gentle 
art of discussing poetry; not that I was likely to do that. We had a 
mutual agreement to keep off that touchy subject; and if well-mean- 
ing friends started an abstruse, intense interpretation of some of 
Dylan’s most obscure lines, which he had long ago forgotten the 
meaning of himself, it was not long before Dylan was on the floor 
wrapped up in the carpet, scratching himself, like a flea-bitten 
hyena, in paroxysms of acute boredom, ending, happily for him, 
in snoring amnesia.’ 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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uld every creature be as I have been, 
Th ne! Sone id slay gered oe 
Re costa incr eich cy oe 
pease 0H cay, beat, 


e555 II 

_ Each wills his death: I am convinced of that; 
~ You were too lonely for another fate. 

I have myself an inner weight of woe 
That Christ, securely bound, could bear. 


Ill 
Thus I; and should these reasons fly apart, 
I know myself, my seasons, and I KNOW; 
I have myself one crumbling skin to show; 
God could believe: I am here to fear. 


IV 
What you survived I shall believe: the Heat, 
Scars, Tempests, Floods, the Motion of Man’s Fate; 
I have myself, and bear its weight of woe 
That God that God leans down His heart to hear. 


ISAIAH BERLIN 
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Ivan Turgenev 
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before graduated at the University of St Petersburg at the 

age of nineteen, went abroad for the first time. He had some 
difficulty in persuading his mother, a savage and unbalanced woman 
who ruled her son like an oriental despot and alternatively spoilec 
and tormented him, to let him continue his studies in philosophy at 
the University of Berlin. After a special Cathedral service for those 
about to set out on a voyage, she accompanied him to the boat, the 
Nicholas I, and parted from him in a violent flood of tears, ending 
as so often, in hysteria and a fainting fit. 

On the third day out the steamer, then about a mile away fron 
Travemiinde, caught fire, and was completely destroyed. The grea’ 
majority of the passengers escaped without injury. Turgeney’s beha 
viour during the fire excited a great deal of talk. According to storie: 
that circulated in Moscow and St Petersburg he had completely los 
his head, loudly lamented his approaching end, tried to push his way 
into the lifeboat brutally shoving aside women and children, anc 
finally, in full sight of the entire company, seized a sailor by the arn 
and offered him ten thousand roubles in his mother’s name if hi 
would save him, saying that he was the only son of a rich widoy 
and could not bear to die so young. Some nine months after he ha 
safely reached Germany he received a very characteristic letter fron 
his mother. She had no intention of sparing him. ‘Why were onh 
your lamentations noticed on the boat?’ she wrote, ‘everyone i 
talking about it . . .a great many people speak—it is not very agree 
able for me—about ce gros Monsieur Tourguéneff qui se lamentoi 
tant, qui disoit mourir si jeune . . . there was a Madame Tolstoy ther 
... and a Madame Golitsyn ... and many, many others . . . ladies 
mothers of families. ... Why are all the stories only about you? Tha 
you are a gros monsieur is not your fault, but that you behaved wit 
such cowardice that other people noticed it in spite of all the panic- 
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() n May 27, 1838, Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev, having shortly 
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has left a stain on you, if not of dishonour, certainly of ridicule.’ 
Vhat had really occurred, and what, if anything, Turgenev said in 
reply to his mother, we do not know. What is certain is that he was 
never again allowed to forget the incident. His mother had not 


literary associate of Turgenev in the forties and fifties, and herself a 
prominent literary hostess in St Petersburg, tells the story with 
Immense relish." 
Panaeva disliked Turgenev, was fond of gossip and uncontrollably 
malicious; her memoirs, entertainingly and often brilliantly written, 
are not a repository of objective truth. But the story had, in any case, 
gone far beyond her drawing-room . A very different figure, the most 
elebrated beauty of her day in Russian society, the half French 
Alexandra Smirnova, née de Rosset, the adored friend of Pushkin and 
of Gogol and a favourite of the Emperor Nicholas, in her readable 
(and equally unreliable) memoirs gives a slightly different version of 
the story,” which she was probably sedulous in spreading. A good 
_ many years later Turgenev avenged himself by using her as the model 
_ for his unflattering portrait of the hard hearted, worldly, cynical 
- mother of the heroine in his novel Rudin. Our best authority on 
literary life in Russia at this time— Pavel Annenkoy—tells the same 


-1tn her memoirs (A. Panaeva, Vospominaniya, Moscow, 1929, pp. 127-128) 
_ she says that shortly after meeting Turgenev in 1842, he told her about the 
incident, but described himself as the one man who kept his head, kept up the 
_ spirits of his panic-stricken companions, calmed the nerves of their hysterical 
_ wives and generally displayed great serenity and courage. Shes goes on to say 
that she had first heard about the shipwreck from a friend of hers who had 
given her an eyewitness account of it and had spoken of the peculiar 
behaviour of a young man who tried to get to the lifeboat ahead of all the 
women and children, and then bitterly complained to all and sundry that 
_ the captain had stopped him, exclaiming from time to time in a heartrending 
voice, ‘Mourir si jeune!’ .. . ‘One day,’ Panaeva continues, ‘I showed my friend 
—he had come up from the country—various celebrities at a concert, among 
them ... Turgeney. “Good gracious! But this is the very man who kept on 
screaming ‘mourir si jeune’!” I was quite sure that he must be mistaken, but 
Was astonished when he added: “He has a high, thin voice, very unexpected 
in that huge, thick frame.”’ 


2Smirnova (in a letter to her daughter, vide Zapiski A. O. Smirnovoi, pt. Il, 
p. 54, St Petersburg, 1895) quotes Prince P. A. Vyazemsky’s vivid and malicious 
eyewitness account to her of how Turgenev ran to and fro on board the burn- 
ing ship, crying like Schiller’s Don Carlos ‘To die so young—and nothing 
achieved!’ while Vyazemsky himself displayed sang-froid and courage. Perhaps 
Vyazemsky, who was an excellent raconteur, is the ‘witty prince’ to whom 
Turgenev attributes the invention of the unfortunate phrase quoted by Dol- 
gorukov (vide footnote 5). But this can be no more than a conjecture. Vyazem- 
sky, who died in 1878, did not, so far as is known, make any direct mention 


of the incident. 
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tale.’ The story of Turgenev’s moment of craven fear, variously em- . 
broidered and embellished, gained him wide notoriety in the aristo- 
cratic-artistic world of the capital. ‘ a 

At first Turgenev did not, or (perhaps from fear of appearing ridi- — 
culous) did not wish to seem to, take this too much to heart. In 1855, 
when he was staying at his estate, Spasskoye, with four or five of 
his literary friends from St Petersburg, the company wrote and 
acted a farcical comedy before an audience of country neighbours 
invited for the occasion. The farce fell flat except for a scene in 
which a fire broke out and Turgenev himself came running out 
with the by now celebrated words, ‘Save me! save me! I am the 
only son of my mother!’ According to the novelist Grigorovich who 
described the scene, thi§ caused loud laughter. It is scarcely possible 
to imagine, say, Tolstoy or Flaubert, caricaturing themselves in this 
way. Turgenev’s behaviour was characteristic of his incurably ironi- 
cal sense of his own person and conduct, which he often used as a 
defensive weapon to blunt the edge of the hostility and mockery 
which he constantly excited in his native land. 

Nothing was heard of the story for another twelve years, when a 
Russian émigré, Prince Peter Dolgorukov, revived it in his reminis- 
cences which appeared in Geneva in 1867. Peter Dolgorukov was a 
queer and unattractive character—a political exile who suffered for 
his convictions, and at the same time a professional mischief maker 
specializing in libellous genealogies of noble families of the Russian 
Empire. He was almost certainly the author of the notorious anony- 
mous letter that directly led to the death of Pushkin in the duel which 
Dolgorukov was evidently trying to instigate; and he wrote, in addi- 
tion to his political pamphlets and blackmailing letters, a series of 
fascinating memoirs. The publication abroad of an old and familiar 
story might perhaps not have done Turgenevy much damage, if a 
reviewer in Russia had not, in the course of a generally hostile 
account of Dolgorukov’s book, quoted the account of Turgenev’s 
cowardice, ostensibly as an example of the author’s characteristic 
love of malignant invention. Turgeney felt obliged to reply. In a letter 
to the editor,‘ he said among other things that ‘the presence of death 
might well have perturbed a boy of nineteen, and I have no wish to 
tell the reader that I looked on death with indifference, but the words 
in question, which a witty prince (not Dolgorukov) had made up on 
the very next day,” had not been spoken by me. Evidently Prince 
Dolgorukov, in his wish to insult me, could not find anything better 
*P. V. Annenkoy, Literaturnyya Vospominaniya, Pp. 472 (St Petersburg, 1909). 


* Sankt-Petersburgskiye Vyedomosti, no. 186, 1868. 
5 Vide footnote (2) above. 
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_ to say about me than by producing this ancient and absurd piece of 
malicious gossip that he has resurrected’. 

Dostoevsky, as might have been expected, did not fail to allude 
_ tothe incident in his caricature of Turgenev as the writer Karmazinov 
j in The Possessed. All this gave new life to the story. Melchior de 
_ Vogiié, who knew Turgenev well towards the end of his life, says 
_ that his friends often entreated him to write something on the sub- 
_ ject, but that ‘he refused because of a superstitious feeling about his 
_ first triumph over death. Only when he saw that she was determined 
to take her revenge, did he decide to hurl this ancient challenge at 
her.’ Possibly. Perhaps he was simply suffering from a lifelong feeling 
of shame. Be that as it may, in the last year of his life he composed his 
own account of the incident. He had been ill for over a year, and 
although the great Charcot had diagnosed his disease incorrectly, 
Turgeney knew that he was dying. He was dying of cancer of the 
J spine; the pain became progressively more agonizing, and he was 
able to work only during increasingly rare intervals. By the summer 
he was no longer able to write and dictated his last stories to his 
friend Pauline Viardot. Un Incendie En Mer was finished in June, and 
translated into Russian by a writer called A. V. Lukanina soon after. 
She brought the translation to him in August, about three weeks 
before his death. ‘As to the translation,’ she later wrote, ‘Turgenev 
looked through it, and remarked that it had a few gallicisms in it, but 
on the whole he approved.* This was generous, for the translation is 
in places gratuitously free.’ At last the memory of a moment’s weak- 
ness that must have preyed on him for more than forty years was 
exorcized, turned into literature, rendered innocuous and even de- 
lightful. He represents his own conduct as that of an innocent, con- 
fused, romantically inclined young man, neither a hero nor a coward, 
slightly cynical, slightly absurd, but above all amiable, sympathetic 
and human. The incident of the panic-stricken appeal to the sailor 
and the offer of a sum of money is told in so light and ironical a 
fashion, and is tucked away so inconspicuously in the rich mass 
of beautifully described, amusing detail out of which the story 


6 Severny Vestnik, 1887, No 3, p. 87. (Quoted in Vol 10, p. 645-of Turgenev’s 
collected works, ed. B. M. Eikhenbaum, Moscow 1956.) 


7 The translation here provided is from the French original, published in Paris 
in 1883 (I. Tourguéneff, Oeuvres Derniéres. J. Hetzel) with an introduction 
by the Vicomte EM. De Vogué from which the above quotations are taken. 
Lukanina’s translation, reproduced in all the standard Russian editions of 
Turgenev, has been excellently edited and annotated in I. Turgenev. Litera- 
turnye i Zhiteiskive Vospominaniya (Leningrad, 1934, ed A. Ostrovsky), a work 
of scholarship to which I am greatly indebted. 
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is constructed, that his own conduct appears neither craven nor 
ridiculous. Whatever the facts, and however his own attitude to- 


ee 


wards them may be interpreted (and we may be sure that both : 
were distorted and exaggerated by his friends and enemies, for, 


like all great writers, he found that the possession of genius is 
something that people find it difficult to forgive), the writing itself, 
despite the conditions in which he was working, shows no falling off 
in Turgenev’s powers. He meant to include A Fire at Sea in a collec- 
tion of autobiographical fragments, and, like some of the other 
sketches designed for this purpose, Monsieur Frangois (also written 
in French, and translated into Russian as The Man in the Grey Spec- 
tacles) and The Execution of Tropmann, its value is independent of 
its considerable biographical or psychological interest, for it is a 
masterpiece in its own right. 


A FIRE AT SEA 


It happened in May 1838. With a great many others I was a passenger 
on board the steamer Nicholas I, of the regular Petersburg-Liibeck ser- 
vice. Since, at that time, railways were still in their infancy, everyone 
travelled by sea. For the same reason many travellers took their own 
carriages with them, to continue their journey in Germany, France 
and so on. We had, | remember, no fewer than twenty-eight carriages 
on our ship. There were about two hundred and eighty passengers on 
board, including some twenty children. I was then very young, and 
being a good sailor, was able to enjoy all these new impressions. 
There were several ladies on board—remarkably beautiful or pretty 
—the majority no longer alive, alas! 

This was the first time that I was allowed by my mother to travel 
alone, and I had to promise her to behave sensibly, and above all not 
to touch cards . . . and it was precisely this last promise that was the 
first to be broken. 

One evening there was a large gathering in the main saloon, and 
there happened to be present several well-known gamblers from St. 
Petersburg. They made up a bank (the game was a kind of Lans- 
quenet) every evening, and the ringing of gold pieces, which in those 
days were more frequently seen than now, produced a deafening 
din. One of these gentlemen, observing that I kept apart, and not 
knowing the reason for it, suddenly invited me to join his game; 
when I, with all the naiveté of my eighteen years, told him why I 
preferred to abstain, he burst out laughing and, turning to his friends, 
exclaimed that he had found a real treasure: a young man who had 
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4 never touched cards, and was consequently destined to have the most 
_ fabulous, the most unheard of luck, real beginner’s luck. . . . I don’t 

know how it happened, but ten minutes later, I was at the card table, 
’ lah full of cards, firmly installed—and playing, playing like 
_ Mad. 

I must admit that the ancient proverb turned out to be true enough. 

Money flowed towards me in streams: two little heaps of gold rose 

_ higher and higher on either side of my trembling, sweaty hands. The 
gambler who had inveigled me into the game kept working me up, 
eo ceaselessly egged me on. I really did believe that my fortune was 
made! 

Suddenly, the door of the saloon was flung wide open, a lady 
rushed in, crying in a despairing, strangled voice, ‘The ship is on fire!’ 
and fell in a dead faint on the sofa. This produced the most violent 
commotion. Everybody leaped from their seats; gold, silver, bank- 

. notes, rolled and scattered in every direction, and we all hurled our- 
selves through the doors. How we had failed before this to notice the 
smoke which, by now, was pouring in upon us from all sides, | 
simply cannot conceive! The stairs were full of it. A reddish glow, as 
of burning coal, flared up here and there. In an instant everyone was 
on deck. Two vast swirling pillars of smoke rose on either side of the 
funnel and along the masts, and a most terrible uproar began, which 
from then on never ceased. The chaos was unbelievable: one felt that 
each one of these human beings was in the violent grip of the most 
desperate instinct of self-preservation, among them not least myself. 
| remember that | grasped a sailor by the arm and promised him ten 
thousand roubles in my mother’s name if he managed to save me. 
The sailor naturally could not take these words seriously, and pried 
himself loose from me; nor indeed did I myself insist, realizing that 
what I was saying made little sense; but, then, what I saw round me 
did not make any better sense. Nothing, it has been truly observed, 
can equal the tragedy of a shipwreck, save only its comedy. For 
example, a rich country squire, beside himself with terror, was 
crawling on his hands and knees along the floor, prostrating himself 
from time to time in an absolute frenzy; but when the water, which 
was being poured in vast quantities into the coal holes, for a moment 
checked the fury of the flames, he rose to his full height, and shouted 
in a voice of thunder: ‘Men of little faith! Did you really think that 
our God, the God of Russia, would abandon us?’ At this very moment 
the flame suddenly leaped higher, and the unfortunate man of much 
faith again went down on all fours, and began to kiss the floorboards 
once more. A general, with a fixed, haggard stare kept bellowing: “We 
must send a courier to the Emperor! When there was a mutiny of the 
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military settlements, a courier was sent, I was there, I was there 
myself, and this did save at any rate some of us!’ Another gentleman, 
who had an umbrella in his hands, suddenly began to stab ferociously 
at a poor little portrait in oils, tied to an easel, that stood near him 
among the luggage; with the tip of his umbrella he pierced five holes 
through its eyes, nose, mouth and ears. He accompanied this act of 
destruction with cries of ‘What is the use of all this now?’ And the 
picture did not even belong to him! A plump man, bathed in tears, 
who looked like a German brewer, kept on moaning ‘Captain! Cap- 
tain!’ ... And when the captain, who finally lost patience, seized 
him by the scruff of his neck and shouted at him, “Well? I am the 
captain! What do you want?’ The fat man looked at him in a dazed 
way, and again began moaning ‘Captain!’ 

It was actually this captain who saved all our lives. First, because 
at the very last moment, when it was still possible to get to the 
machines, he altered our course. If our ship had continued on straight 
to Liibeck, instead of turning sharply towards the shore, she would 
have been burnt out before she reached harbour. And secondly, 
because he ordered the sailors to draw their dirks and show no mercy 
to anyone who tried to touch one of the two remaining lifeboats — the 
remainder had been upset owing to the inexperience of passengers 
who had themselves tried to lower them into the sea. The sailors, 
for the most part Danes, with their cold, energetic faces, the reflected 
light of the flames giving an almost blood-stained glint to the blades 
of their knives, inspired instinctive terror. There was a fairly strong 
squall; it was made stronger still by the fire roaring through a good 
third of the ship. I must admit, unflattering though this may be to my 
own sex, that on this occasion the women showed more spirit than 
most of the men. Pale, white-faced, the night found them in their 
beds (instead of clothes they had blankets thrown over them), and 
unbeliever as I already was, they seemed to me like angels des- 
cended from heaven to shame us and give us more courage. How- 
ever there were men, too, who showed daring. I remember one parti- 
cularly, Monsieur D—V, our former Russian ambassador in Copen- 
hagen: he had taken off his shoes, tie, and coat which he tied by the 
sleeves round his chest, and sitting on a thick, taut cable, and swing- 
ing his legs, he quietly smoked his cigar and surveyed us each in turn 
with an expression of mocking pity. As for me, I found a refuge on 
an outside stair and sat down on one of the lower steps. I gazed with 
stupefaction on the ruddy foam boiling below, the spray of which I 
felt on my face, and kept saying to myself: ‘So this is where one must 
die at the age of eighteen!” for I had firmly resolved to be drowned 
‘He was in fact nearer twenty (translator’s note). 
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_ rather than fried. The flame rose above me in an arch, and I quite 
_ clearly distinguished its howl from that of the waves. 
__ Near me, on the same steps, sat a little old woman, probably a cook 
_ who belonged to one of the families travelling to Europe. Her head 
_ hidden in her hands, she seemed to be whispering prayers — suddenly 
she threw a quick glance towards me, and, whether because she 
imagined that she saw some fatal resolution upon my face, or for 
_ some other reason, anway she seized my arm and in an imploring 
tone said to me with great earnestness: ‘No, barin,? nobody may do as 
_ he will with his life—you no more than anyone else. We must accept 
what Providence sends us—otherwise it would mean taking your 
own life, and you would pay for that in the next world.’ 

I had not felt the least inclination to suicide, but now, out of some 
kind of bravado quite inexplicable in my position, I once or twice 
pretended to be about to carry out the intention she attributed to me 

_ —and each time the poor old woman would rush towards me to pre- 
vent what in her eyes would have been a crime. In the end I felt a 
sort of shame, and stopped. And really, why this comedy in the 
presence of death which, at that moment, genuinely seemed to me 
imminent and inevitable? However, there was no time either to 
meditate about the strangeness of these feelings, or to admire the 
absence of egoism (to-day it would be called ‘altruism’) of the poor 
woman, for at this moment the roaring of the flames above our heads 
redoubled in fury; when, suddenly, a voice of bronze (this was the 
voice of our rescuer) sounded above us: ‘What are you doing 
down there, you poor wretches? You will never escape, follow 
me!’ And at once, knowing neither who was calling, nor where we 
had to go, the old woman and | jumped up as if propelled by a spring, 
and threw ourselves through the smoke behind a sailor in a blue 
jacket who was climbing up a rope ladder. Not knowing why, I too 
climbed the ladder behind him; | think that if at this moment he had 
flung himself into the water, or had done anything else, however 
extraordinary, I should have followed him blindly. Having hoisted 
himself up two or three rungs, the sailor jumped heavily down on 
to the roof of one of the carriages, the lower part of which was 
already in flames. I jumped after him and heard the old woman jump 
behind me; then, from the first carriage, the sailor jumped on to 
a second carriage and then on to a third, with me always behind 
him; in this way we presently reached the bow of the ship. 

Nearly all the passengers were gathered there. The sailors, under 
the eye of the captain, were lowering one of our two lifeboats into 
the sea—fortunately the largest. Across the other side of the ship, | 


2Viterally ‘master’ (translator’s note). 
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saw the steep line of cliffs that stretch along the shore towards © 
Liibeck lit up vividly by the fire. It was well over a mile to the foot — 
of the cliff. | could not swim—the shoal on which we were grounded ~ 
(without even noticing it) was probably shallow enough, but the 

waves were very high. Nevertheless, as soon as I saw the rocks, I was 
overwhelmed by the feeling that I was saved; to the astonishment of 
my companions, I jumped into the air several times and cried ‘Hip, 
Hip. Hurrah?’ I had no wish to go towards the place where the crowd 
was swarming thickest in order to reach the ladder which led to 
the big boat—there were too many women, old men and children 
there. Besides, ever since I had seen the rocks, I was no longer in a 
hurry: I was certain that I was saved. I noticed with surprise that 
almost none of the children showed any fear; several of them even 
fell asleep against their mother’s shoulder. Not a single child perished. 

I noticed among a group of passengers a tall general, his clothes 
streaming with water; he was quite motionless, leaning on a bench 
which he had just pulled out of the wall and stood upright. I learned — 
that in the first moment of terror he had brutally pushed aside 
a woman who wanted to get in front of him in order to jump into one 
of the lifeboats that later capsized. One of the stewards threw 
him back on to the ship. The old soldier, ashamed of his moment of 
cowardice, swore he would be the last to leave the ship, after the 
captain. Stately, pale, bleeding from a wound in the forehead, he 
stared with a crushed, resigned look upon his face, as if asking for 
forgiveness. 

In the meantime I made my way towards the port side of the ship, 
and I saw our little lifeboat dancing on the waves like a toy; two 
sailors were making signs from it inviting the passengers to jump, but 
this was perilous and by no means easy. The Nicholas I was a high- 
decked steamer, and one had to drop with extreme skill not to upset 
the lifeboat. Finally I decided to do it. I began by placing myself on 
the anchor chain which was stretched alongside the ship, and was 
just about to leap, when a soft, heavy mass fell on me. A woman 
clutched me round the neck and hung like a dead weight on me. I 
must admit that my first impulse was to force the hand off my neck 
and get rid of the mass by flinging it over my head; most fortunately, 
| did not yield to it. The initial shock nearly threw us both into the 
sea, but luckily, just in front of me, suspended from I don’t know 
where, a piece of rope was waving in the air; I seized it with one 
hand so violently that it bled . . . then, glancing down I saw that my 


burden and I were just over the lifeboat, and . . . praise be to God! I 
af down . . . the boat cracked in all its seams . . . ‘Hurrah!’ cried the 
sailors. 
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___ I laid down my companion, who had in the meanwhile fainted, on 
the floor of the boat, and at once turned to look at the ship; I saw 
_ a multitude of heads, especially female ones, feverishly pressing 
_ alongside. ‘Jump!’ I cried, stretching out my arms. At this moment 

the success of my bold attempt and my conviction that the flames 
could not reach me, filled me with unbelievable strength and courage; 
and I caught the only three women who ventured to jump into my 
boat as easily as apples tossed at one in an orchard. All these 
ladies, I may add, always uttered a piercing scream as they jumped, 
and invariably fainted on arrival. One fellow, probably from sheer 
panic, nearly killed one of these unfortunate women by throwing a 
heavy travelling chest which broke to pieces as it fell into our boat, 
revealing a valuable dressing case. Without asking myself whether 
I had a right to dispose of it I instantly presented it to two sailors, 
who, just as unhesitatingly, accepted it. 

We at once started to row with all our might towards the shore, 
followed by cries of ‘Come back quickly! Send us back the boat!’ 
When the water was no more than about three feet deep, we there- 
fore had to climb out. A fine, cold drizzle had set in more than 
an hour before; it had had not the slightest effect on the fire, but 
it drenched us to the bone. 

Finally we reached the happy shore which turned out to be nothing 
but a gigantic pool of liquid, sticky mud into which we sank up to the 
knees. Our boat left rapidly and, like the bigger lifeboat, began to 
shuttle to and fro from ship to shore. Only a few passengers perished, 
eight in all: one fell into the coal-hole, another was drowned because 
he insisted in taking all his money with him — this last, whose name 
I hardly knew, had been playing chess with me during most of the 
day with such fanaticism that Prince W ... ,* who had been watching 
our game, could not help exclaiming: “You look as if your lives were 
at stake!’ As for the baggage, it was nearly all lost including the 
carriages. 

Among the ladies rescued from the shipwreck, there was a Madame 
T...,4very pretty and charming, but encumbered by her four little 
girls and their nurses. Consequently she was left deserted on the 
shore, barefoot, her shoulders scarcely covered. I felt called upon to 
behave gallantly; this cost me my coat which, until then, I had man- 
aged to preserve, my cravat and even my boots. Furthermore, the 
peasant with a cart drawn by a couple of horses, whom I had gone to 
3 Probably Prince Vyazemsky, see footnote (4) of Introduction (translator’s 
note). 
4Almost certainly the wife of the famous poet Tyutchev who was a Russian 
diplomat in Munich at this date (translator’s note). 
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find on the top of the cliff and duly sent on to meet the ladies, did not 
consider it necessary to wait for me, and drove off to Liibeck with all 
my companions, so that I found myself alone, half naked, soaked to 
the skin, in sight of the sea where our ship was slowly burning itself — 
out. I say ‘burning itself out’ deliberately, because I should never — 
have believed that such a huge contraption could be destroyed so 
quickly. It was now no more than a large patch of flame, motionless 
on the surface of the sea, furrowed with the black silhouettes of 
funnels and masts, while seagulls, in their heavy, impassive flight, 
circled about it—and soon after, a vast clump of ash strewn with 
tiny sparks falling in large curves upon the by now more tranquil 
waves. ‘And is this all?’ I thought, ‘is our whole life, then, only a 
handful of ashes scattered by the wind?’ 

Fortunately for the philosopher whose teeth had begun to chatter 
violently, another carter picked me up. For this the good man made 
me pay two ducats, but he did wrap me in his thick cloak and sang 
two or three Mecklenburg songs for my benefit, which I thought ~ 
quite pretty. I reached Liibeck at dawn. Here I met my fellow victims, 
and we went to Hamburg together. 

There we found twenty thousand silver roubles which the Emperor 
Nicholas, who at that very moment happened to be passing through 
Berlin, had sent us by one of his equerries. The gentlemen unani- 
mously agreed to offer this money to the ladies. It was all the easier 
for us to do this since in those days any Russian traveller in Germany 
enjoyed unlimited credit. Now this is no longer so! 

The sailor to whom I had offered a fantastic sum of money in 
my mother’s name if he saved me, appeared to demand the fulfilment 
of my promise. But as I was not quite sure whether he was really the 
very same sailor, and since, moreover, he had done absolutely noth- 
ing to rescue me, | offered him a thaler which he was only too glad 
to accept. 

As for the poor old cook who had been so concerned to save my 
soul, I never saw her again, but I feel quite happy about her. Whether 
she was roasted or drowned, she had a place reserved in paradise. 

BOUGIVAL 
June 17, 1883 
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Through furtive heat of grass 
or patency of snow 

his vestiges will pass, 

his dangerous midnights glow. 
Colder than wells they burn 
e beyond all amnesties; 
relinquish and return: 

the Tiger’s ruining eyes. 
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Times of the heart and will 
bring each their avatars: 
beasts of the field, that still 
are our familiars. 
Whatever forms descend, 
landscape and god are one: 
our victim is our end 

and our companion. 


He spares that threatens most: 
the Tiger walks unfed; 

when evening nets the ghost, 
the Dog is not for dread. 

Safe on the golden field 

their dances break and flame; 
their wounds are never healed: 
the sharp feet of the Lamb. 
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How to Buy a Village House 
in Cyprus 


I 


blistered legend describing him as a valuer and estate agent, but 

his activities had proliferated since the board was painted and 
he was clearly many things besides. But his empire was still in an 
embryonic stage though it was clear that he was speculating wisely. 
From the darkness of his shop where he sat for the greater part of 
the day, before a Turkish coffee, unmoved, unmoving, but watchful, 
he could survey the progress of his activities. His desk was against 
the farthest wall, and to reach it one traversed a terrain vague like 
the basement of Maples, so crowded was it with armchairs, desks, 
prams, cooking stoves, and all the impedimenta of ‘gracious living’. 

The man himself was perhaps forty years of age, sturdily built and 
with a fine head on his shoulders. He had the sleepy good looks to be 
seen in Turkish travel posters. But the truly Turkish thing about him 
was his physical repose. The Turk has a monolithic poise, and an 
air of reptilian concentration and silence. It is with just such an air 
that a chameleon can sit, hour after hour, staring unwinkingly at 
the world and living in the state of suspended judgment summed 
up by the Arabic word keyf. I have seen Sabri loading logs, shouting 
at peasants, even running; but never has he conveyed the slightest 
feeling of energy being expended. His actions and words had the 
smoothness of inevitability—they flowed from him like honey from 
a spoon. 

On the first morning when | stepped into the shadows of his shop, 
the headquarters of his empire, he was mending a faulty lighter at 
his desk—his ‘good morning’ was civil though preoccupied, but as | 
approached he snapped a finger and thumb, and a chair materialized 
from the shadows behind him. 

‘Mr Sabri,’ I said, ‘I need your help; I have been making enquiries 
in Kyrenia and I am told that you are the most untrustworthy man 
of business in the place—in fact, the biggest rogue.’ 
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His shrewd eye sharpened a trifle, and he lowered his head to scan : 
me more gravely. 1 went on. : 

‘Now, knowing the Levant as I do, I know that a reputation for - 
being a rogue means only one thing—it means that one is cleverer 
than other people.’ 

I indicated this in hand-language, placing the forefinger of the — 
right hand slowly and portentously upon the right temple, tapping © 
slightly as one might tap a breakfast egg. (One has to be careful not 
to turn a bolt in a thread—this means ‘soft in the head’ or a ‘screw 
loose.’) ‘So clever,’ I went on, ‘that people are jealous of one.’ 

He simply sat and considered me as one might a piece of machinery 
if one were uncertain of its use. But his expression shifted slightly, 
suggesting the faintest, most tenuous admiration. 

‘Tam here,’ I went on, convinced by this time that his English was 
good for he had followed me unerringly so far, ‘as a comparatively 
poor man to ask you a favour—not to make you a business propo- 
sition. I want you to let me use your brains and experience. I’m try- 
ing to find a cheap village house to settle in for a year or two—_ 
perhaps for ever if I like it enough here. I can see now that I was right 
—far from being a rogue, you are obviously a Turkish gentleman and 
I feel I can trust you—if you will accept such a thing. I have nothing 
but gratitude and friendship to offer—I ask you as a Turkish gentle- 
man to assist me.’ 

Sabri’s colour had changed slowly throughout this harangue and 
when I ended he was blushing warmly. I could see that I had scored 
a diplomatic stroke by throwing myself upon the iron law of hospi- 
tality which underpins all relations in the Levant. By a single tactful 
speech I had made a true friend. 

He leaned forward at his desk, smiling now, and patted my hand. 
‘But of course, my dear,’ he said. ‘Of course.’ 

He barked an order, and a barefoot youth brought Coca-cola. 

‘Drink,’ he said quietly, ‘and tell me what house you want.’ 

‘A village house, not a modern villa.’ ; 

‘How far away?’ 

‘Not far—among these hills.’ 

‘Old houses need doing up.’ 

‘If I can buy one cheaply, I shall do it up.’ 

‘How much can you spend?’ 

‘Four hundred pounds.’ 

He looked grave at this, for the price of land had been soaring since. 
the war, and continued to do so until I left. 

“My dear,’ he said thoughtfully and stroked his moustache. ‘My’ 
dear,’ he repeated, ‘of course, if you lived quite far away, it would) 
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be easy, but you want to be within reach of the capital?’ I nodded. ‘If 

_Trun out of money then I shall have to work, and there is nothing 

_ outside Nicosia.’ He nodded. ‘Somewhere not too far from Kyrenia, 
you want an arty old house.’ That summed it up perfectly. ‘Honestly, 

_ my dear,’ he said. ‘It will be a matter of luck. And it is hard to find 

_ one person to deal with; you are at once in a bloody family, my dear.’ 
I didn’t then know what he meant, but was to learn quite soon. 

‘Do not be disappointed if you hear nothing from me for a while. 
What you ask is not easy, but I think I can do it. I will be working on 
it, even if I am silent. Do you understand, my dear?’ His handshake 

_ Was warm. 

When I got home, my host, Panos, doubtless informed by bush 
telegraph, said. “You have been to see Sabri.’ I nodded. ‘You have done 
well,’ he said. ‘Indeed, I was going to suggest it.’ 

‘I am told he is a rogue?’ 

‘Nonsense. His dealings with me have always been perfectly 

: honourable. He is a sharp business man, of course, which is unusual 
among Turks who are always half-asleep. But he is no more of a 
rogue than anyone else. By the way, did you tell him how much 
money you have?’ 

‘No, I told him less than I actually have.’ 

Panos chuckled admiringly. ‘You did right to put it low. People 
would soon know around here how much you were prepared to 
pay. I see you understand business in these parts!’ 

The month or so of spring weather with its promise of summer to 
follow proved fraudulent. One day we woke to a sky covered in 
ugly festoons of black cloud and saw drift upon drift of silver 
needles like arrows falling upon the ramparts of Kyrenia Castle. It 
was hardly a propitious moment for Sabri to arrive, but arrive he did 
that black afternoon, wearing a spotted handkerchief on his head 
as protection against the elements. He burst in between thunder- 
flashes, gasping ‘My dear—I have something for you to see but please’ 
(almost in anguish) ‘don’t blame me if it is not suitable. I haven't 
seen it myself yet—but it may be....’ 

It was in the village of Bellapaix—too far from the road really — 
but would I come? The owner was a rogue, of course, and Sabri could 
guarantee nothing. He had a taxi waiting. 

I could see that he was most anxious that I should not judge his 
professional skill by what might turn out to be a mistake. Together 
we galloped across the rain-echoing courtyard to where Jamal and 
his taxi waited. The handles were off all the doors, and there ensued 
a brief knockabout scene from a Turkish shadow-play which finally 
resulted in our breaking in at a weak point — Jamal crawled through 
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the boot and half-way up the back seat to unlatch for us. Then we 
were off through a landscape blurred with rain and an absence of 
windscreen wipers so that Jamal drove with his head out of the 
window for safety’s sake. . 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Sabri thoughtfully, ‘it is a good day for nobody ~ 
will be out of doors. The café will be empty. We won't cause the © 
gossips, my dear.’ A sale needed privacy —if the village coffee-shop 
undertook a general debate on a transaction, there was no knowing © 
what might happen. 

I was prepared for something beautiful, and knew that the ruined 
monastry of Bellapaix was one of the loveliest Gothic survivals in 
the Levant— but the perfection of the little village in its magnificent 
setting took my breath away. Under the Tree of Idleness, the owner 
of the house was waiting for us, a sack over his head. I had already 
seen this dejected character maundering about the Kyrenia streets. 
He was a cobbler by trade. Silently he led the way up the boulder- 
strewn main street, where everything had burst its banks. Sabri, still 
clad in his handkerchief, picked his way among the chicken-browsed — 
compost-heaps. ‘It’s no good, my dear,’ he said after a hundred yards 
of effort without reaching the house. ‘My God, it is a trout-stream, 
my dear!’ It really seemed like one. The three of us crept upwards, 
ion wherever we could on the facing stones of the irrigation 
channel. 


‘I am terribly sorry,’ said Sabri, “You will have a cold and blame 
me.’ 

At the top of the slope where the village vanished, and gave place 
to the scrubby outworks of the mountain, our guide vanished round 
a corner, drawing from his breast an iron key the size of a man’s 
forearm. We scrambled after him and came upon the large Turkish- 
Cypriot house, with huge carved doors made for some forgotten 
race of giants and their oxen. ‘Very arty, my dear,’ said Sabri, noting 
the fine old windows and their carved screens, ‘but what a place— 
and then . . .’ he kicked the wall in an expert way so that the plaster 
fell off and revealed the mysteries of its construction to his practised 
eye. ‘Mud brick with straw.’ It was obviously most unsatisfactory. 

Never mind,’ I said, stirred by a vague interior premonition. ‘Let’s 
look now we're here.’ 

The owner almost swung himself off the ground in his efforts to 
turn the great key in the old pistol-spring lock and we hung onto 
his shoulders until at last it turned screeching and the great door 
fell open. We went in, and he propped both the doors open with 
faggots, and then lost interest. The hall was gloomy and silent and. 
astonishingly dry. I stood for a while listening to my own heart beat- » 
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ing and gazing about me. The whole proportion and disposition of 
things here was of a thrilling promise: even Sabri glowed at the 
woodwork which was of splendid make and in good condition. The 
earth floor was as dry as tiles. Obviously the walls of the house 
_ offered good insulation —as earth brick usually does if laid thickly 
_ enough. 

Sabri, who had by now recovered his breath, began to take a 

detailed view of things, while I, still obscured by premonitions of a 
familiarity which I could not articulate, walked to the end of the 
_hall to watch the rain rattling among the pomegranates. The garden 
Was no more than twenty square yards crammed with trees standing 
shoulder to shoulder so that their greenery formed an unbroken 
roof. There were too many—some would have to go—I caught my- 
self up with a start. It was early for me to begin behaving like the 
house’s owner. Abstractedly I counted them again. Though there 
were houses on both sides, they were completely hidden by greenery. 
- This part of the village with its steep slope was built up in tiers, 
balcony upon balcony with the trees climbing up between. Here 
and there, through the green one caught a glint of the sea or a corner 
of the Abbey silhouetted against it. 

My reverie was interrupted by a moan and | feared for a moment 
that Sabri had immolated himself in one of the rooms on discovering 
some dreadful fact about the woodwork. But no. A heifer was the 
cause of the noise. It stood, plaintively chewing something in the 
front room, tethered to a ring in the wall. Sabri clicked his tongue. 
‘A bloody cow, my dear!’ he smiled with all the townsman’s indul- 
gence towards the peasant’s quirks. ‘Inside of the house!’ There were 
two other fine rooms with a connecting door of old workmanship, 
and a couple of carved cupboards. Then came a landslide. ‘Don’t 
open it!’ shouted the owner and flew to the help of the gallant Sabri 
who was wrestling with a door behind which apparently struggled 
some huge animal—an elephant, perhaps, or a camel? ‘I forgot to tell 

you,’ panted the owner as we set our shoulders to the panels. The 
room was stacked breast-high with grain which poured out as the 
door was opened. We got it shut, and Sabri observed the condition 
of the grain. ‘This place is dry,’ he grunted grudgingly. ‘So much, I 
can Say.’ 

We were about to leave when the owner pointed a quavering 
finger at the ceiling in the manner of St. John in the ikons. One more 
room. The rain still drizzled on the narrow outdoor staircase, and 
we climbed out on to the balcony and stood speechless. The view was 
indescribable. Below us the village curved away in diminishing pers- 
pective to the Abbey, its fretted head silhouetted against the Taurus 
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range. From this high point we looked down upon Bellapaix and 


beyond, five miles away, on the toy-like castle of Kyrenia. Even © 


Sabri was awed by the view. Behind us the mountain climbed into 
blue space, topped by the ragged outcrop and mouldering turrets of 
Buffavento. ‘My God,’ I said feebly. “What a position.’ 

The balcony was simply a flat earth platform with no balustrade. 
Up here in one corner of it was a lofty and elegant room built on 
the bias, and empty save for a pair of shoes and a pile of tangerines. 

‘But the balcony itself,’ said Sabri, with genuine regret. ‘My dear, 
it will need concrete!’ — ‘Why?’ He smiled at me. ‘I must tell you how 
the peasant house is built.’ 

Together we went downstairs and he produced a notebook and 
pencil. ‘First the beams are laid,’ he said, indicating their long magni- 
ficent series, and scribbling in his book. ‘Then some reed mats. Then 
packets of osiers to fill the airspace or maybe dried seaweed. Then 
Carmi earth, then gravel — finally it all leaks and you spend the whole 
winter trying to stop the leaks.’ 


‘But this house doesn't,’ I said, pointing to the mason’s signature 


upon the graven iron plaque which adorned the main door. It bore 
the conventional Orthodox cross embossed on it with the letters 
LIXRN (Jesus Christ Conquers) and the date 1897. Underneath, on 
the lower half of the plate was written only one date, (9th Sept. 1940) 
when presumably some restoration work had been undertaken. “Yes, 
I know, my dear,’ said Sabri patiently, ‘But if you buy this house, you 
will have to rebuild the balcony. You are my friend and so I shall 
insist for your own good.’ 

We debated this in low tones as we went down the hill towards 
the Tree of Idleness where Jamal sat under an open umbrella, un- 
easily drinking coffee. 

The coffee-house was gradually filling up with people and Sabri 
motioned me to silence. ‘You will need time to think,’ he said. ‘And 
I have told him you don’t want to buy it at any price. This will make 
the necessary despondence, my dear.’ 

‘But I'd like to have an idea of the price.’ 

‘My dear, he has no idea himself. Perhaps five hundred pounds, 
perhaps twenty pounds, perhaps ten shillings. He is completely 
vacant of ideas. In the bargaining, everything will be cleared. But 
we must take time. In Cyprus, time is everything.’ 

_ On the way back to Kyrenia Sabri said, ‘You simply haven’t con- 
sidered such problems as water, for example, have you?’ | had not 


and felt deeply ashamed of the fact. ‘Give me two days,’ he said, ‘and. 


| will find out about the land and water rights of the property. Then 
we shall have the big price conversation at my Office. By God, you 
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will see how tricky we are in Cyprus. And if you buy the house, | 
‘Shall send you to a friend of mine to do the rebuilding. He is a rogue, 
of course, but just the man. I only ask: Give me time. .. 
__ That night when I told Panos that | had seen what might prove to 
_be a suitable house for me at Bellapaix, which he knew well, he was 
delighted. ‘They are the laziest people in the world,’ he said, ‘and the 
| best-natured in Cyprus. And you have honey, and also in the valley 
beyond the house, nightingales, my friend.’ 
_ Sabri meanwhile retired into silence and contemplation for nearly 
a week—I imagined him sharpening himself for the coming contest 
of wills by long silent fasts— broken perhaps by a glass of sherbet — 
_and perhaps even prayer for long stretches. 

Then at last, the summons came—I was to present myself at his 
Office the next morning at eight. Panos who brought me the message 
was despondent. It seemed that the house was part of the cobbler’s 
wife’s dowry, and she herself was going to conduct the sale. ‘With 

<a woman,’ said my friend, ‘it is always a Calvary to argue—a Gol- 
gatha!’ But Sabri had still decided to go ahead with the business. The 

interval had been useful, however, for he had learnt something vital 
about the water supply. Water is so scarce in Cyprus that you buy it 
in parcels—an hour here and an hour there—needless to say, no 
quantity measure exists. The water rights too are part of general 
property rights and are divided between all descendants of the owner. 
It is common for a single spring to be owned by thirty people—and 
the problem then is of obtaining common consent as one usually has 
to pay thirty people in order to achieve a binding agreement. 

Sabri had got wind of the fact that the government was planning 
to install piped water in the village —the plans were being drawn up. 
Through friends, he managed to see these, and found with delight 
that a public water-point was planned immediately outside the 
front door of the old house. 

This was a stroke of genius which more than offset the gloomy 
intelligence that the cobbler owned an hour a month—perhaps 60 
gallons— whereas a family consumed about 40 gallons a day. 

I found Sabri, freshly shaven and spruce, seated in the gloom of 
his office, surrounded by prams, and absolutely motionless. Before 
him on the blotter lay the great key of the house, which he poked 

i from time to time in a reproachful way. He put his fingers to his 
lips with a conspiratorial air. ‘They are all here, my dear,’ he hissed. 
‘Getting ready.’ He pointed to the café across the road where the 
cobbler had gathered his family together as seconds. They sipped 
coffee, arguing in low voices like a team in an American film receiv- 
ing last minute instructions, planning to fall upon us and gouge us. 
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I began to feel rather alarmed. > 
Whatever happens,’ said Sabri in a voice tremulous with emotion 


—‘do not surprise. You must never surprise. And you don’t want 
se at all—see?’ 7 
ia cilia the words like a catechism. ‘I don’t want the house—I- 
don’t want the house. .. .’ 
re aie we are ready,’ said Sabri to the shadows and the bare- 
footed youth flitted across the road. The cobbler’s wife freed herself 
from the hands that clutched at her frock, and walked boldly across 
the road. ‘Good morning,’ she said, very confidently and loudly. She 
was a formidable old faggot with a handsome self-indulgent face and 
a big erratic body. She wore the white headdress and dark skirt of 
the village woman, and her breasts gathered into the traditional 
baggy bodice with a drawstring at the waist looked like a loosely 
furled sail. ' 

Sabri picked up the key very delicately, as though it were fragile. 
‘We are speaking about your house,’ he said softly, in a voice ever 
so faintly curdled with menace. ‘Do you know that all the wood is...’ 
he suddenly shouted and I nearly fell off my chair, ‘rotten!’ and 
picking up the key he banged it down to emphasize the point. 

She threw her head up with contempt, taking up the key and 
banging it down in turn. ‘It is not!’ she exclaimed. 

‘It is!’ Sabri banged the key. 

‘It is not!’ she banged it back. 

‘It is!’ a bang. 

‘It is not!’ a counter-bang. She held up the key as if to swear by it. 
‘The house is a good house,’ she cried. She put the key back. Sabri 
picked it up and squinted down it as though it were a six-shooter. 
‘And supposing we wanted the house.’ he said, ‘which we don’t, 
what would you ask for it?’ 

‘Eight hundred pounds.’ 

Sabri gave a long and stagy laugh, wiping away imaginary tears 
and repeating the ridiculous figure. ‘Eight hundred pounds!’ We 
laughed at each other. He slapped his knee. I rolled about in my chair, 
apparently on the verge of acute gastritis, until we were exhausted. 
Then we grew serious again —Sabri was still fresh as a daisy. He had 
put himself into the contemplative mood of a chess-player. 

‘Take the key and go!’ he snapped suddenly, and swivelled round 
in his chair to present her with his back. Then he completed the 
circuit and faced her again. ‘What’ he said, ‘you haven’t gone?’ She 
had not had the time. But although she was slow-witted, she was 
clearly as obstinate as a mule. ‘Right!’ she said, putting the key in 
her bosom, and marched off-stage in a lingering fashion. ‘Take no 
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n ice,’ whispered Sabri, and busied himself with his papers. 

_ She stopped outside the shop where her husband joined her and 
pleaded with her, Reluctantly she returned. ‘Ah, it’s you,’ said 
Sabri with well-simulated surprise. ‘I wish to discuss some more,’ 
she said in a conciliatory voice. Sabri sighed, and said ‘What is there 
to speak of? You take me for a fool.’ Then he suddenly bellowed 
“Two hundred pounds and not a piastre more.’ 

__It was her turn to have a paroxysm of false laughter—then 
abruptly she turned to me, extending a wheedling hand and saying 
_in Greek ‘Ah, come along there—you—an Englishman — striking a 

hard bargain with a woman!’ But | had given no indication of under- 
standing Greek. She turned back to Sabri, glaring balefully. ‘Six 

hundred,’ she said, while Sabri in the same voice bellowed ‘Two 
hundred.’ The noise was deafening. Then Sabri got in a quick one 
below the belt. ‘Anyway, your house is mortgaged,’ he hissed, and 
she reeled under the punch. ‘Sixty pounds and fifty-three piastres’ 
"he added, screwing the glove a little. ‘I offer you two hundred pounds 
plus the mortgage. ...’ 

‘No, never!’ she yelled, banging the key. ‘Yes, I say!’ bellowed 
Sabri, with a counterbang. By now, the house was forgotten. We 
were trying to buy this rusty old key which would have suited St. 
Peter’s key-ring far better than mine. She put it to her breast, rocked 
it back and forth, suckled it. Then she put it down again, saying 
‘Never in this life!’ Sabri put in it his pocket. She cursed him by all 
the saints and demanded it. He held it high above his head, like a 
showman, repeating inexorably ‘Two hundred—two hundred—two 
hundred. .. .. Suddenly they both stopped. Subsiding like a pan of 
milk taken off the fire, she said briefly: ‘I shall consult,’ and leaving 
the key, again crossed the road. 

‘What happens now?’ I said, and Sabri chuckled. ‘Just time for a 
coffee. I think, you know, my dear, that we shall have to pay another 
hundred. I feel it.’ He was like a countryman assessing the weather 
from tiny signs invisible to the townsman. ‘It will all turn on the 
water, which they don’t know about,’ he said. But everything must 
be done today, for if she goes back to the village and makes the 
gossips, nothing will be consummated.’ 

After some confabulations she returned, sails spread and full of 

-acargo of family misfortunes which only set my teeth on edge. But 

she was weakening. Sabri chose the psychological moment to offer 
her another hundred. ‘You will never find another buyer,’ he said. 

‘Look at him—already he is weakening. He will go elsewhere, just 
look at his face.’ I tried to compose my face in a suitable manner. She 
assessed me for a moment like a turnip, sat down, and burst into 
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tears. Sabri gave me a delighted wink. ‘Oh! Jesus,’ she sobbed, ‘What | 
are they doing to me?’ She went into audible and pious convulsions. — 
Sabri leaned forward, and in Mephistopheles’ own voice began to 
speak. ‘Mortgage . . . two hundred . . . husband and family fools... 
never get such an opportunity. . . .’ She rocked and moaned, 
thoroughly enjoying herself. ‘We have not spoken of the water 
yet ...’ said Sabri. ‘Afterwards,’ he said in a tone of cunning, ‘we 
shall speak of the water. . . .’ She suspected suddenly that he had 
moved over on to her side. She smiled now and stopped sobbing. 

‘All this can only be done immediately,’ said Sabri. ‘Look. We will 
go to the widow and get the mortgage paper. We will pay her mort- 
gage before you at the Land Registry. Then we will pay you be- 
fore witnesses.’ He added very gently, ‘After that, the gentleman 
will discuss the water. Have you the papers?’ 

Still hesitant, she sobbed ‘My grandfather has them.’ 

‘Get them,’ said Sabri curtly. 

Her first remarks across the street aroused pandemonium. ‘There _ 
is only one danger,’ said Sabri, watching them critically. ‘She must 
not get back to the village.’ If the arguments in the café were any 
indication, how right he was. The whole thing might end in a riot 
followed by an island-wide strike. 

She returned, placing the roll of title deeds on the desk beside 
the key. ‘Have you discussed?’ said Sabri sternly. 

‘My grandfather says you are making a fool of me—he won't let 
me do it.’ 

‘Is the house yours?’ Sabri snorted. 

"Yer Sir.’ 

‘Do you want the money?’ 

2 (-—% 

‘And do you want it today?’ 

“Yes.” He leaned back in his chair and looked at the cobwebs on 
the roof. ‘Think of it,’ he said. ‘This gentleman will cut you a chekky. 
At the Bank they will look at it with respect, as it bears his name. 
They will open the safe. . . .’ She gazed at him entranced by the story- 
book voice. ‘They will take from it notes, thick notes, as thick as 
honey-comb, as thick as salami . . .’ here they both licked their lips 
and I myself felt hungry at the thought of so much edible money. 
One ... two .. three,’ counted Sabri, his voice full of animal mag- 
netism .. . ‘twenty ... sixty... a hundred, . . ’ ending loudly with 
‘three hundred!’ She behaved like a chicken with her beak upon a 
chalk-line. ‘The mortgage will have been paid. The widow Anthi will 
hse of joy and respect for you. You and your husband will have 

ee hundred pounds!’ He mopped his head with a red handkerchief. 
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7 ‘All you have to do is agree . . . or take your key!’ 

He handed her the key and once more swivelled round, facing the 
, wall for ten seconds before completing the circle. 

_ ‘And my grandfather?’ she asked tremulously. 

‘What can I do about your grandfather? Bury him? asked Sabri 

indignantly. ‘Act quickly, for the gentleman is going.’ 

__ I rose, and like the curate in the Leacock story, said ‘Well, I think 
ee 

‘Quick, quick—speak or he will be gone. . 

Sabri was now a great psychologist, divining that a difficult trans- 
ference is at hand. ‘Lay hold of her,’ he said. I followed instructions. 
She did not resist, but was a dead weight. We propelled her into 
the back of a taxi and climbed in on top of her. 

‘Drive, Jamal—drive,’ said Sabri, looking like Napoleon before 
Wagram. ‘Pay no attention,’ he added, watching the histrionics of 
the cobbler’s wife, and her family rising to defend her. ‘To Lapithos 

* —the widow Anthi,’ he said curtly. The family were piling into 
another taxi, now obviously turning it all into a film sequence. ‘Don’t 

worry,’ said Sabri in English. ‘He is Jamal’s brother—it is arranged 

that he will have a puncture.’ 

The woman looked around her with interest; enjoying the rare 
drive and pointing out familiar landmarks. 

The widow Anthi was out—more drama. Sabri and the cobbler’s 
wife forced a cupboard door with a flatiron and got the mortgage 
papers. On the return journey to Kyrenia, we passed the pursuers’ 
taxi—duly broken down—and Jamal gamely increased speed, 
missing the stick-waving grandfather by inches. At the Land Registry 
Office, the cobbler’s wife had started crying again—then it was found 
that only grandfather in the whole family could write. Finally we 
secured her thumbprint on the deed of sale and were all liberally 
covered in fingerprint ink. 

As we emerged, surprisingly she said “You are a good man. May 
you be blessed in the house!’ and warmly shook my hand. 

The defeated army had now caught up with us and poured out of 
the dusty taxi, gesticulating and shouting. She shrieked and fell into 
her grandfather’s arms. ‘Have you done it?’ he growled. She sobbed 
louder and nodded. 

Sabri calmly ordered Coca-cola from a barrow—the symbolic 
drink on the closing of a bargain, shrewdly calculated as were all 
his moves. They drank thirstily, cursing us feebly and then saw us 
off good-humouredly, as if I were a bridegroom. ‘It was a canonical 
price,’ said the greybeard. ‘One could not say fairer than that.’ 

I sat with Sabri on a balcony perched on the ramparts of Kyrenia 
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Castle, enjoying the meltemi wind from Turkey. He handed me a 


slip of paper on which he had been jotting figures. 


‘Now your troubles begin, for you will have to alter the house,’ 


he said. ‘These figures are only for your private information as a 
check.’ He lit a cigarette and smiled gently. ‘The man you want to 
build for you is Andreas Kallergis. He is good and honest— though 
of course he is a rogue like me—but he will do you a solid job. A 
lot can go wrong, you know. You will find the cost of cement brick 
there—and rendering per cubic metre.’ 

I tried to thank him. He waved his hand. 

‘My dear Durrell,’ he said. “When one is warm to me, | am warm 
to him back. You are my friend now, and I shall never change even 
if you do.’ 

We drank deeply and in silence. ‘I was sent to you by a Greek,’ 
I said— ‘and now the Turk sends me back to a Greek.’ 


He laughed aloud. ‘Cyprus is small,’ he said, ‘and we are all friends, 


though very different. This is Cyprus, my dear!’ 
It seemed in that warm honeygold afternoon a delectable island 
in which to spend some years of one’s life. 
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ee Blue te enn apne 
_ + OF light between the leaves, 
_ Is the ecstasy of your dance 

Sg Jaca’ thing which only dolphins of sunlight weave? 


"Walled up where words towards eternity run, 
Bound in hand’s skill 
Their pattern changes still, 
While yours is locked in seeds of the dying sun. 


I will be a coiled shell 

Of light, and you a flame to sing my heat 
In death. I shall conceal fleet antelope 
From leopard’s breath. 
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The Deadly Stockado 


$$ KS 


mysterious historical personages. People about whom the exist- 


| seem to have a peculiar capacity for becoming involved with | 


ing evidence is fragmentary or intangible fascinate me and I be- 
come personally entangled with them and their history or rather with 
the gaps in their history which | restlessly desire to fill so that my 


mind invariably returns to them, from time to time, year after year. | 


In particular I have always had a feeling for the missing, for those 
artists and writers whose death is not recorded and who in a fantastic 
sense, not having officially died, are not dead. Masaccio left Florence, 
perhaps for Rome, and never reached it. Villon walked through a 
gate of Paris one morning, and was never seen again. Of Thomas 
Nashe nothing further was heard after he had completed his master- 
piece, one of the most perfect poems in the English tongue; there- 
after the plague full swift went by and took him or alternatively it 
did not. No one knows and probably no one ever will. There is no 
deceased English writer of genius with whom I personally have been 
so spiritually entangled as that mysterious reprobate puritan whose 
pen Dekker described as a ‘deadly stockado’, who wrote the first 
major picaresque novel in the language, a small handful of mar- 
vellous lyrics and a dozen pamphlets of passionate ferocity in the 
most venomous, flashing and torrential prose. In 1601 he passes out 
of history and was out about 280 years. 

In some pub or other, Tom Nashe sat down with Constant Lam- 
bert, twenty years ago and presently I joined them. By this time Nashe 
was back with a vengeance. Lambert had set his major poetical work 
to music for chorus, orchestra and baritone solo in 1935 and it had 
been performed at the Queen’s Hall in January, 1936, before an 
unenthusiastic audience which contained, however, a sufficient 
number of sympathizers to surprise the shade of Nashe. At least no 
one Was sent to gaol on that occasion, which must have seemed 
unusual to him. 


For myself, once introduced to Nashe, I began to illustrate his 
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works in one form and another and to an edition of his novel, 


The Unfortunate Traveller, which | persuaded John Lehmann to 
publish in 1948, I even contributed an enthusiastic if slightly 


inaccurate introduction, together with fifteen illustrations which 


, 


_ latter the press was good enough to describe as excellent . .. macabre 


_... Vivacious .. . disgusting . . . vigorous... empty... loose... 


flaccid: all of them terms which Nashe himself must have treated 
with a more or less similar disregard. 
Moving with ludicrous speed across the Low Countries to Renais- 


_sance Rome and back, goes Jack Wilton, the Unfortunate Traveller 


himself, a feather in his cap as big as a flag in a fore top and dressed 
in a cloak which overspreads his back like an elephant’s ears. Jack 
stops at nothing and nothing stops at Jack. His behaviour is deplor- 


_able, his gaze unwavering; nothing escapes him and he is no gentle- 


man. He indulges in practical jokes and learned discourse, one 
minute his eye sweeps across a kingdom, the next he has it glued 


»to a keyhole. From hasty seductions, sightseeing and swindling, 


through plague and poisoning to land alive upon the operating table 
of a vivisectionist and half dead in the bed of a papal concubine, goes 
Jack; attending executions, whore houses and the courts of princes 
with inexhaustible enthusiasm. In short, The Unfortunate Traveller 
is as unlike the pastorals of Greene and Sidney as Celine is unlike 
Max Beerbohm. It is a rocket ascending to the stars from an old 
beer bottle placed askew in a drain. 

It would pehaps be permissible to suggest that Jack Wilton’s 
illegitimate grandchildren are Colonel Jack and Jonathan Wilde, 
but not Lord Jim and not Lucky Jim. The book was published in 
1594 and was reprinted in the same year. The third edition was 
published in 1892. At this time Nashe was revived by Dr Grosart, 
who undertook the republication of his complete works and there- 
after the late Edmund Gosse and that bitterly exquisite litterateur 
the late Sir Walter Raleigh II (very confusing for Nashe), were strong 
in support of Tom. Professor Saintsbury, however, was not. Professor 
Saintsbury regarded him as ‘one of the not quite best class of “‘news- 
paper men”’ and clearly felt that the trouble lay in Nashe’s idle, 
dissolute and improper way of life, which Saintsbury, one suspects, 
might have forgiven in anyone but a scholar of Nashe’s quality. 
‘Unusually talented but could have done better, tends to bring bottles 
into class, interferes with girls and refuses to give his name and 
college when required by the Proctor.’ This was, I suspect, Saints- 
bury’s private opinion. For, as Mr V. S. Pritchett primly put it: 
‘Literature thrown back into the gutter, gets gutter habits as well 
as its vitality.’ 
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The other revival of Nashe was a more subjective one in that it 
was personal to Constant Lambert and myself and did not involve 
any large degree of literary scholarship. It might be better des- 
cribed as treating the spectre of a sixteenth century poet-pamphleteer 
for a prolonged and monumental hangover. Perhaps revival is not 


the right word. First aid might be a more suitable description, for — 


we did not so much revive him as set him to music, illustrate him, 
get him republished and generally introduce him to people as a 
friend of ours. For my part I even made a short film for which 
Nashe provided the commentary. If it is possible to give a man a hair 
from the dog that bit him after a lapse of three and a half centuries, 
that is what we did. It is no great stretch of the imagination to 
picture Nashe’s arrival upon the scene. He is in bad shape and 
clearly in need of a drink. He has a slightly suspect religious mania, 
no money, a chip on his shoulder, and the wrath of God burns in 
his sunken eye. ‘My lean withered hands (consisting of nought but 


bones) are all shivered and plintered in their wide cases of skin, © 


with often beating on the Anvil of my bared breast. So penetrating 
and devotedly have I prayed for you that mine eyes would fain 
have broke from their anchors to have flown up to Heaven, and mine 
arms stretched more than the length of my body to reach at the 
stars. My heart ran full but against my breast to have broken it 
open and my soul fluttered and beat with her airy wings on every 
side of the passage. My knees cracked and the ground fled back.’ 
This is one aspect of Nashe, the baroque puritan, talking in a 
stream down the firmament. He is not of course dressed oddly as 
things are nowadays. He reports himself thus in Rome: ‘I, being a 
youth of the English cult, ware my haire long went apparelled in 
light colours and imitated foure or five sundry nations in my atire 
at once: which no sooner was noted but I had all the boies of the 


citie in a swarme wondering about me.’ Nothing unusual about this 


in the West End either even if not everyone’s choice of company. 
In he comes, full of anecdotes and vitriol, passion and pessimism 
and with no patience for slow wits calling for: ‘Oratorie to uncaske 
the bard hutch of thy compliments and with the Triumphantest 
troupe in the treasurie do trewage with him.’ For, says he, ‘Why 
should I goe gadding and fisgigging after firking flantado amfi- 
bologies; wit is wit and good will is good will. . . .’ and ‘the scholasti- 
cal squitter books clout you up canopies and foot-clothes of verses.’ 
No sooner said, but there rushed instantly upon him, as you might 
expect, ‘a miserable rablement of junior graduates that all cride 
upon him mightily in their gibrige like a company of beggars’. But 
then of course it was that sort of evening and barring lecture tours 
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in the United States there is no reason why Tom Nashe should not 


_be with us for some time, God and Mr Brinnin willing. 
___As I remember it, Nashe set out with me one evening for the Isle 
of Dogs in company with William Walton (prior to the accolade 
_and at that time in search of a libretto without a touch of gilt on the 
gingerbread) and fell into the riding Thames to the greater glory of 
Mr Plume, a taciturn waterman, who, rescuing, made no comment. 
Or not. The libretto in its final and total form read as follows: 
Chorus and Soloists, plaintive and querulous: 
q With a sound like Thunder Claps 
The little Mouse comes out . . . perhaps 

Second time round with the Isle of Dogs and I suppose three hun- 
dred years of careful polishing wore the composition down to this 
couplet. First time was 1587, and into quod went poor Tom. As a re- 
sult Master Philip Henslowe had to ante up on August 23 of that year 
so that one Harey Porter could ‘carye to T. Nashe nowe at this time 

‘in the Flete for wrytinge the eyle of Dogges Ten shellinges, To be 
paid back when he canne’. The play in its original form is lost. 

Out came Tom on August 27 and took up with Kit Marlowe, 
maybe to make up the ten shillings with an uneven piece called 
Dido, Queen of Carthage and thereafter journalism, nothing Third 
Programme you understand until 1601 or so. 

It’s a long history. In 1647, out of the flesh and cold as poor Tom 
he begins ghosting: 

Tom Nashe His Ghost. 
Iam a ghost and ghosts do fear no laws 
Nor do they care for popular applause 
I lived a poet poore, long time agoe 
And (living a poor Poet) I dyed so. 

But no. As far as I am concerned, there he is, over there, and, 
except for the prose, pretty well under control, with Jung at the 
prow and a coxcombe in the helm. For death is a speculation and 
the spice of life except for dons who may be collectively described 
as ‘This mud born bubble, this bile on the brow of the University, 
this bladder of pride new born.’ 

He never goes up now who once was sent down for the count and 
being distracted in his wits fell into divers misdemeanours which 
were the first steps that brought him into poore estate. As namely 
in his freshtime he flourished in all impudence towards Scholars and 
abuse to the Townsmen. Or to be more precise he was not sent down 
but suspecting himself groggy in egregie dunsus (which he was not) 
he forsook Cambridge in order one may suppose to wait his election 
to the Oxford Chair of Poetry, moving bag and baggage out of St. 
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John’s College to a more congenial place over Sir John’s Hill. I think | 
that was how it was told to me. 

To depart from fact would be dangerously unscholarly. There is | 
no evidence for instance that Nashe ever went abroad, except in ~ 
every line of The Unfortunate Traveller. It is scarcely likely that he ~ 
wrote many of the plays of Shakespeare, whilst posing as Marlowe, — 
but on the other hand, who knows for sure what is Marlowe and — 
what is Nashe in Dido, Queen of Carthage? Then again, he shared — 
with Shakespeare the patronage of the Earl of Southampton to whom 
Shakespeare offered Venus and Adonis and Nashe, A Choice of 
Valentines. Thereafter there is some evidence that Nashe was 
thrown out on his ear. 

A further coincidence lies in the amatory nature of both poems 
and the fact that both poets protest their intention to write better, 
graver, lines thereafter. Otherwise the poems differ considerably from 
one another, the major distinction being that Shakespeare’s is good 
and Nashe’s is not. In truth, A Choice’ of Valentines is simply a _ 
bawdy jingle or alternatively one of those ‘Amorous Villanellos and 
Quipasses for new fangled galiards and newer Fantasticos’ written 
in hope of gain and subtitled The Merie Ballad of Nashe, his Dildo. A 
dildo I should perhaps explain is a euphemism for an object with 
which ladies, finding themselves the consorts of unusually tired 
business men, make do. The word ‘dildo’ itself means no more than 
derry-down-derry, which is the vocalization of a lute cadence. “Dildo 
— dildo,’ is synonymous with four plucked strings, derry-down-derry 
with five. Curiously, however, the actual name of the object thus 
so delicately avoided is unknown. 

There is no great quantity of verse surviving from Nashe’s hand. 
Some good lines occur in The Unfortunate Traveller, but the other 
poems of real consequence are all contained in Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament, a masque intended for performance at Croydon 
around the plague-ravaged turn of the century. This otherwise dull 
work filled with bad puns like the title which refers to Will Summers 
the Queen’s clown, is redeemed by three poems, two of them, Fair 
Summer droopes and Autumn hath all the Summer’s fruitful 
treasure, exquisitely poignant, autumnal, and pessimistic and the 
third, one of the greatest and most famous elegies in the English 
language, the climax of the masque and also Thomas Nashe’s valedic- 
tion. ‘Adieu, farewell, earth’s bliss. . . .’ 

Of prose on the other hand there is a roaring, bubbling, spitting, 
soaring, mud-slung, sweltering, swiving and rumbling belly-full. 
James Joyce and Mr Wyndham Lewis have both acknowledged 
their debt to it whereas the chances are that Nashe still owes Hens- 
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_ lowe that ten shillings. It is the prose of a poet in love with intricate 


7 
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images, tumbled parentheses, leaping and flying metaphors and as 
full of upended pedantries as if he had held Holofernes by the 


heels and shaken ‘Honorificabilitudinatibus’ out of him or bowled 
_him with a leg-break on a dry pitch with Rabelais keeping wicket. 


When he wrote of Aretino he played catch with his own image: 
for his pen too was sharp pointed like a poignard. No leaf he wrote 
on, but was like a burning glass to set on fire all his readers. With 


-more than musket shot did he charge his quill where he meant to 
_inveigh. No one hour but he sent a whole legion of devils into some 


herd of swine or other . . . and his sight pierced like lightning into the 
entrails of all abuses. This is rapid fire, but sometimes down the 
page, Tom’s long tailed soliloquies run a roving gate and you must 


_ catch the serpent sentence in the centre or you may lose the speckles 


Z 


in the din the band is making before you arrive at a full stop. Still 
after Proust and the later Henry James have had you clumping along 
their paragraphs, this is not such a labour, for this is not so much 
a gentleman’s prose portmanteau as a peddler’s carpet rag bag 
propped on the bar and filled with language every word bright 
gold and new-minted, Elizabeth’s head stamped on one side and 
Primavera dancing a coranto on the other. Pour it out and run your 
brain through it, it will tinkle one minute and clash the next. Buy a 
drink with a note of it and in change you get a handful of silver 
syntax to chink in the pocket or melt it into bullets and load your 
mind, you can hit a ballsache square in the centre, ring the bells 
and a shower of sequins falls into your hat. 

To speak personally, it is a pleasure to have Tom Nashe with one, 
making his deaths and entrances, and in consequence I have kept 
him company for ten years past, drawn him out and bought his spirit 
spirits without even a dash of soda. 

When Tom was writing for a living, in company with Greene, 
and out of temper with Gabriel Harvey, he put abuse on a sound 
footing, long before Waugh was declared and before the invention 
of the Lewis gun. In these languid days when critics kill with a soft 
answer, when novels succeed in penetrating to the spiritual marrow 
of assistant librarians, cry havoc and let loose the fog of bores, and 
when genocide is a passing paragraph, politics a cardboard box of 
compromise, not a sceptre or crown is left to tumble and the atomic 
tomb makes room in its rooms. Then for the heart’s sake call in 
Tom to make a tomb a tonic. Have with you to Saffron Walden. 
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Was it for this that the stone was born? 

Ninety years; then this autumn day; 

And I, a stranger, trespass here, 

Questioning my soul’s questioner. 

The years must have worked a secret way 

With the flesh long before they’d candidly worn 


The angel’s face to this moron mask, 
Blurred and blunted, grimed, and mapped 
By spider-travel and industry. 

For this that the stone was born? I ask. 
Ludicrous, crude! Stone must be shaped 
By indwelling power, a soul's history. 


Yet dared I mock this traffic-direction 
Gesture of petrified love, nineteen 
Forgotten years would bow my head 
Though my tears all burn for the Stone Man. 
Burn dry, unfallen, uncomforted. 

Does God fulfil hopes by contradiction? 


Dead at nineteen. Her sprig of death 

May have rooted, watered by her own tears, 

Grown tall, tall as an archangel, 

And for the vagrant eyes of those still left 

Unblinded, may have blossomed in the meadow of the stars. 
O forgive us as we forgive the Stone Angel! 


1In The Listener of October 18, 1956, there appeared a photograph of a man’s 
petrified body recently discovered at Pompeii, lying ‘as he fell’ in a.p. 79. 
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But the Stone Man lies across our path 

Today, nor gives nor asks our forgiveness, 

Being of our time; our brother annihilates 

Nearly two thousand years with this last breath 

Whose agony and terror we now witness. 

They have photographed the moment when Life meets 


Death; for the moment never ended 

And now is shared between us and the Stone Man 
Who was running from terror into terror. He sprawls 
As he fell. He is true: the impossible is demanded, 
And the ultimate effort soars to superhuman 

Heights of intensity. And falls. 


For this, truly stone came to birth 

And lives. Our clear choice is stated: 
Stone Angel, cliché of hope; 

Stone Man, in hopeless truth. 

Terror and despair surpassing the limited 
Capacity of mortal flesh, leap 


To no fame, are neither mourned nor remembered; but 
immortal. 

Anguish has no end; itself completes, makes perfect 

The incomplete. Christ hangs crucified 

And crying to God. This alone is real 

For our time, for life, for death: 

Christ and the Stone Man have not died. 


And yet—the Angel is petrified love; 

A lifelong reminder of love to those bereft 

Whose unbearable first holiness of grief 

Made thankful way for an intruder; into the grave 
They had dropped their flower of love; they left 

It to a mercy from thought of which men crave relief. 


The yellow woods darken. The day 

Is in its second youth, the dawn of night. 

And I am astounded by an unheralded miracle— 

Or did I miss some foretelling, in that sheepdog-grey 
And quiet sky, of this glory of light? 

From south to north the western wall 

Of the universe has dissolved away at a breath 
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Unnoticed by fretted flesh or stone! 

Nothing now between us and the World of Light! 
But saffron, rose, and amethyst, spread 

The shadows of Light towards that sapphire-green 
Clear lake, on the verge of night — 


O Word that was not made Flesh, 

The soul instantly recognizes your Voice, 
And, dumb in its body of death, 

Hears the homing centuries rejoice. 
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ll poetry offers moral instruction by the way, is at least a 
lesson in perception, tact, energy and humility. Yet if Ezra 
Pound is right that it is the habit of a degraded criticism 
‘to criticize all, or most books, as if all books were written with the 
same aim’, thus ignoring the distinction he says the old teachers of 
‘dialectic drew between ‘ut moveat, ut doceat, ut delectet’, we must 
distinguish between the poetry which attempts to teach and that 
which tries only to delight or move us. But again, in a deeper sense, 
all poetry which does not fake the poet’s perceptions and in which 
the perceptions expressed are of some value, is moral poetry 
because it is a poetry of freedom and compassion. It is a poetry 
of freedom because it confers knowledge and a poetry of compassion 
because the knowledge of the nature of man and his circumstances 
it gives us is recognized as true of the poet, ourselves and others all 
at once; so that Wordsworth’s remarkable claim is in fact true— 
that ‘in spite of things gone silently out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and know- 
ledge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the 
whole earth and over all time’. And he binds them together in that 
mutual knowledge which is mutual compassion. 

For this reason the greatest poetry is that which goes most indubi- 
tably to the heart of the matter, that which demonstrates the 
greatest insight—an insight which is generally psychological but 
need not necessarily be so, because it might be an insight into the 
nature of circumstances or necessity, which have nothing to do 
with the will. The truth which this insight offers, operating on the 
reader in Keats’s phrase as ‘almost a remembrance’ is poetry’s final 
justification, for nothing else (except, one may as well admit, pos- 
sibly, prose) offers us this basis for human compassion. 

Certain it became while we were still incomplete 

There were certain prizes for which we would never compete 

A choice was killed by every childish illness, 
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The boiling tears amid the hothouse plants, 

The rigid promise fractured in the garden 

And the long aunts... ; 
is perhaps an obvious example of poetic insight. The following ver 
of Yeats are a slightly less obvious one: 


My fiftieth year had come and gone, 
I sat, a solitary man, 

In a crowded London shop, 

An open book and empty cup 

On the marble table-top. 


While on the shop and street I gazed 
My body of a sudden blazed; 

And twenty minutes more or less 

It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blessed and could bless. 


We may call the moral poetry (as distinct from the poetry which. 
sets out simply to delight) which lacks this revelatory quality, 
rhetoric. The truths, if any, which it expresses, are known through 
the moral sense of a good man rather than through the insight of a 
poet. This is true of much of Whitman, much of D. H. Lawrence 
and among contemporaries, some of the verse of David Gascoyne. 
Yet a poem which offers specific moral instruction, which, like many 
of Gascoyne’s, offers an imperfect and corrupt world a vision of a 
moral order in which men might truly attain both justice and free- 
dom, may be more than rhetoric, provided that the poet is involved 
in the moral dilemma which the poem states, that he is in the con- 
fessional rather than on the judgement seat. Gascoyne’s work, apart 
from the reward it offers in itself, is interesting because the moral 
poet is a type who runs certain risks and suffers certain failures as a 
poet through his resemblance to the preacher and the rhetorician. It 
offers us also the opportunity of making a distinction between the 
nature of the poem as poem and the nature of its impulse. Thus for 
example many moral poems have a more noble impulse than many 
others but are less worthwhile as poetry, for the value of a poeem— 
as has often been said—has nothing whatever to do with the worth in 
human terms of the impulse which preceded it. In fact the poem of 
protest or of moral assertion, preceded by an impulse of indignation 
or generosity, is less likely to be successful as a poem than one which 
is preceded by the more mundane impulse of self-justification ot 
even self-pity. Yet poets, like others, have a moral sense, sometime: 
a highly developed moral sense, and are apt to want to present < 
moral vision in their poems; and Gascoyne’s work is also interesting 
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d (if that is the word) because he has survived the pitfalls and the con- 
-tradictions inherent in this and has written in the title poem of his 
last book, A Vagrant, not only one of the best poems of our time, but 
_ one which is a perfect fusion of the impulse deriving from a superior 
moral vision and the impulse deriving from the poet’s own circum- 
_ stances, between in fact condemnation and compassion. It may be 

added further that few poets of our time have with a more scrupulous 

honesty spoken from the heart, and his best verse (it is very uneven) 

is full of those special honesties and intuitions which too few poets 
_in any generation are able to achieve. 

What is most striking in fact about the early poems contained in 
the volume Poems, 1937-1942 is the moving personal honesty of so 
many of them. 

. Before I fall 
Down silent finally, I want to make 
One last attempt at utterance, and tell 
: How my absurd desire was to compose 

A single poem with my mental eyes 

Wide open, and without even one lapse 

From that most scrupulous truth which I pursue 

When not pursuing poetry ... 
Many of these poems are confessional: the poet’s own malaise and 
failure is their subject. Now confessional poetry, and honesty itself, 
involve one risk which Gascoyne has never had to run, but which is 
worth noticing in the verse of some later and quite different poets. 
It requires if it is to be interesting the capacity for interesting experi- 
ence. Some recently fashionable poets proceed on the assumption 
that a statement of self-pity on the level of a suburban suicide note 
is interesting in itself. It seems to have escaped notice that poetry 
which depends on this virtue is interesting only if it is the expression 
of a poet’s sensibility. Leaving aside even the important ability to 
distinguish the emotions we really have from those we unconsciously 
assume, it is necessary that the experience should enter the con- 
sciousness through the medium of a living and as far as possible 
undivided sensibility: I mean more than the selection of images, I 
mean in fact the capacity to be haunted or disturbed by particular 
images in the first place. 

Thus in the poem called Jardin du Palais Royal the moment is, in 
the poem at least, experienced poetically; the imagery is oppressive 
and it seems, inevitable. Many of the images, the sky and the light, 
the sense of unending afternoon, occur very often in these poems and 
it is almost the mark of the true poet that he returns constantly to 
certain basic images: 
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Here inside this 

Shut off and bygone place, brown urchin birds 

Play tag and: twitter, jittering around 

The central fountain’s dance; while children chase 

Their ragged shadows round about 

The palinged trees, with screams; and iron chairs 

With pattern-perforated seats drop their design 

Like black lace on the gravel. There we sat 

And watched that liquid trembling spire the wind 

Made sway and break and spatter a thin spray 

Like tears upon our hair and tight-clenched hands . . 

How long? I have forgotten. But you rocked 

Backwards and forwards, scraping up small stones, 

And never spoke. The day was in July, 

Full of a whitish and exhausting glare. And I 

Could only stare in silence, trying to see 

Into the constantly disintegrating core 

Round which the fountain ever climbed again; 

Hearing the clack of feet that died away 

Down the dim passage, and the unnerving din 

Child voices made behind us... 
On the other hand, some of these early poems (I suspect that they 
are still earlier, but the book gives no clue as to order of composi- 
tion) depend upon a symbolism, as distinct from an imagery, which 
whatever its interior reality for the poet himself, seems to me unreal, 
just as much of the experience that the symbols portend, seems 
to come from across that dividing line beyond which one man’s 
experience is of no relevance to another. Though it does remain true 
that the poet is somebody with a special vision, its value is that it 
is an extraordinary insight into our ordinary condition; the poet in 
Wordsworth’s phrase ‘carries sensation into the midst of the objects’ 
and, to adapt another sentence of his, ‘he writes under one restriction 
only, namely the necessity of giving immediate pleasure to a human 
being possessed of that information which may be expected of him’, 
not as a poet, but as a man. We have in fact a right to distrust any 
symbolism, any prophetic stance, any superior vision which sets the 
poet too far apart from us. 

_ Thus also the poems of protest and religious vision in this volume, 
like those of other writers, perhaps belong properly to another area 
of human endeavour than the true one of poetry. For poetry in the 
long run makes no assertions: it is, like love, a state of mind in which 
the irresistible force and the immovable object consent finally, 
however unwillingly, to exist together. Though Baudelaire’s journals, 
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example, are a terrible condemnation of the world in which we 
live, the world is not confronted in the poems in the same way. 
Poetry will permit satire, which has, literally, the saving grace of 
humour, it will permit (as in some of Gascoyne’s most moving poems 
also) a cry of protest at the eternal wrongness of things so long as 
there is no suspicion that the wrong might after all be merely tem- 
porary; it will rarely permit any suspicion of preaching or exhorta- 
tion or promise. 
_ These remarks may serve to suggest how difficult and rare an 
achievement a poem such as A Vagrant is. To begin with it is a truly 
‘contemporary poem, which is not as common a virtue as might be 
imagined. Not all the good poems written to-day are contemporary 
in the true sense, but A Vagrant is a microcosm of our world. Its tone 
too, sombre, quiet and ironic, is a rare and difficult achievement. The 
tone of voice which a poem will apparently insist on adopting, can, 
if not controlled, ruin it more surely than almost anything else— 
and the tone of direct statement, successfully adopted, is, since it 
is almost true that bad poems tend to become direct and good ones 
oblique, the rarest thing of all. The device of adopting a fictitious 
character, putting the poem in inverted commas and presenting it 
as a dramatic monologue was, one suspects, more important to the 
writer than it is to the reader; it probably gave him back the freedom 
to be himself, a difficult state for a poet to attain. 

They’re much the same in most ways, these great cities. 

Of them all, 

Speaking of those I’ve seen, this one’s still far the best 

Big densely built up area for a man to wander in 

Should he have ceased to find shelter, relief, 

Or dream in sanatorium bed; should nothing as yet call 

Decisively to him to put an end to brain’s 

Proliferations round the possibilities that eat 

Up adolescence, even years up to the late 

Thirtieth birthday .. . 
The note struck here is one of more than honesty (some of the earlier, 
much less successful, poems are as honest as the days they describe 
are long). It is that in which we can no longer distinguish between 
‘mere’ honesty and a quite extraordinary insight. It is worth noticing 
too as the poem progresses that the poet as poet is exorcized from 
his poem: that is to say the ultimate victory of art—perhaps, since 
the poem describing the situation is before our eyes, the most im- 
portant factor in it—is not present in the poem. There are verses of 
Yeats in which the ultimate victory of art over the circumstances 
described becomes eventually the only factor in. the situation. Both 
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oddly enough are ways of making a universally valid statement 
Having established a relationship with the contemporary wor 
which, with all due respects to the new avant garde middle-brows, 1 
believe is an inevitable one for the poet as the arch-type of all who 
can understand as well as feel their circumstances, the poem goes on: 
I already wake each day $ 
Without a bump or too much morning sickness to routine _ 
Which although without order wears the will out just as well 
As this job-barkers programme would. His line may in the end — 
Provide me with a noose to hang myself, should I 
Discover that the strain of doing nothing is too great 
A price to pay for spiritual integrity ... 
Without wishing to spoil the true inner gaiety of a none the less 
tragic poem by explaining the joke, I believe that this is an exact 
expression of the malaise which contemporary civilization imposes 
and the several truths expressed in the last two lines quoted seem 
to me to have (once discovered) that quality of exciting ordinariness 
which poetic truth always has. It is precisely true that most activities 
are a threat to spiritual integrity and that this is a characteristic of 
contemporary society, based as it is on a principle of prostitution. 
Yet to make a prose statement like this is of course to say something 
entirely different from what the poem is saying, for the point about 
poetry as an instrument of truth is that a poem not only embraces 
the truth of a situation but its opposites and its confusions and all its 
interlocking ironies together. Prose and rhetoric are impatient of 
contradictions; poetry does not so much resolve as absolve us from 
them: 
I would not strike 
The pose of one however who might in a chic ballet 
Perform an apache role in rags of cleverly cut silk. 
Awkward enough, awake, yet although anxious still just sane, 
I stand still in my quasi dereliction, or but stray 
Slowly along the quays towards ends of afternoons 
That lead to evenings empty of engagements, or at night 
Lying resigned in cosy corner crow’s nest, listen long 
To sounds of the surrounding city desultorily 
Seeking in loud distraction some relief from what its nerves 
Are gnawed by: I mean knowledge of its lack of raison d’etre 
The city’s lack and mine are much the same. What, oh what can 
A vagrant hope to find to take the place of what was once 
Our expectation of the Human City, in which each man might 
Morning and evening, every day, leads his own life, and Man’s 
It would be easy to praise the technique of this poem, the fluidity 
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e control of the long line, the shifts of emphasis, but the real 
1 ical achievement is the presentation of the poem’s truth on all 
4 ts intersecting planes through the devices of humour, irony, personal 
Bprcerity and impersonal detachment. 

A handful of the other poems in this volume are among the most 
“successful that have been written by any poet of what I suppose we 
must call again the post-Auden generation. The more personal and 

apparently slighter ones than the title poem have a curious quality 

of real charitas, a humanity for which charm is too weak a word and 
too misleading, because they spring from the humility which is at 
the heart of love. In Gascoyne’s latest book, the radio play Night 
Thoughts, particularly in the impressive prose section at the end, 
though the poem as a whole is on the level of formal condemnation 
and even exhortation, this quality is evident again. 

Gascoyne is, as I have said, a poet with a vision of human society, 
its corruption and its possibilities of redemption, passionately con- 
cerned with the true nature and conditions of human liberty. This 
vision, however profound, would not, as I have tried to show, in 
itself make him a remarkable poet, or indeed necessarily a poet at 
all. But as Pound (again) once said of somebody else, ‘a man’s message 
is precisely his fagon de voir, his modality of apperception’, his 
‘particular awareness’. I believe Gascoyne’s particular awareness, 
the insight which his sensibility and his honesty has vouchsafed 
him, to be poetically important and thus, as he might even prefer, 
an instrument of freedom. 
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the prevailing ideas, purposes and styles of life of our contem- 

poraries, we want something more applicable than the categories 
inherited from an older generation (the bright young thing, the 
modern girl, the artistic temperament) and something more pene-_ 
trating than the superficial bric-a-brac that journalism deals in (angry 
young men, coffee bars, skiffle groups) we have to go to novels. In 
particular to the novels of young men, for their writings are the most 
autobiographical and the most alert to the social changes their 
authors are helping to produce. These four novels are all by young 
men, in the current sense of the word (well under forty, that is); they 
are all concerned with the middle-class English present, all describe it 
in the classical tradition of bourgeois narrative and all have con- 
“emporary young men as or among their central characters. 

Mr Longrigg’s narrator Eddie and Mr Glyn’s Hugo are, and are 
meant to be, nice men: Mr Braine’s Joe and Mr King’s Tim are not. 
Hugo should figure in small print in Debrett, Eddie in the Directory 
of Directors and Tim in Kelly’s Handbook, while Joe should be 
found in the telephone book. Hugo has a bad and insecure job in a 
family business, Eddie is a contented advertising executive, Joe and 
Tim have fornicated themselves from very different starting-points, 
and so with very different degrees of credibility, into vaguely speci- 
fied but clearly remunerative business positions. Hugo has literary 
ambitions which he seems poorly equipped to succeed in, Eddie 
wants to have a quiet time and otherwise go on as he is, Tim is after 
Jaguars and other people’s wives. Joe, having had a fairish helping 
of these desirable things, is left with nothing but indistinct longings 
for a different past. The important things they have in common des- 
‘The Widow by Francis King. (Longmans. 16s.) 


Room At The Top by John Braine. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 153s.) 
Switchboard by Roger Longrigg. (Faber. 15s.) 


The Ram In The Thicket by Anthony Glyn. (Hutchinson. 153s.) 
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pite these differences, enough to allow us to detect a contemporary 
type embedded in them, come out when they are compared with the 
characteristic novelist’s young man of the twenties. That figure is 
described in Cyril Connolly’s Enemies of Promise as an archetypal 
Denis, a sensitive, self-conscious creature, physically and sexually 
timorous after his years in the old-style rugger-dominated public 
school, afflicted with an obscurely artistic vocation and either in sad 
revolt against uncongenially banausic employment or living parasi- 
tically on rich, elderly people. These four sons of his—or nephews, 
perhaps, if his fears of impotence were justified—are very different. 
They are, above all, practical men, efficient in their jobs and not 
given to complaining about them. Hugo, admittedly, wants to ‘write’ 
but he manages all the same to extract a record sugar crop of 5-7 tons 
per acre. Even his literary ambitions have a tidy and finite form for 
he returns from the West Indies to England with some stories and 
essays completed and neatly typed out in his luggage. Their ambitions 
-are as practical as their attitude to work, their aims are definite, local 
and concrete—security, comfort, women, cars. None of them is in 
any way a sexual misfit, indeed ordinariness and adjustment in this 
respect seems to be a sine qua non of the heroes of our time. The 
failures and fumblings of their predecessors would be a quite un- 
thinkable indignity for them. The melting loveliness we are led to 
ascribe to Joe Lampton opens all bedroom doors; Eddie puts us in the 
picture, as he would say, with his first sentence (‘I was having an 
affair at the time with a girl named Sue’); Tim uses his facial burns 
and plastic surgery, not as something to hide shrinkingly behind, 
but as a weapon in his quest for a full, rich life of the senses; Hugo 
has an attractive wife and their relationship is secure enough to 
sustain his more or less accidental and momentary infidelity with a 
Chinese girl called Fiona MacDougall. The general atmosphere is 
one of normality and integration. They are, in fact, essentially post- 
Freudian figures, cures that can be attributed to the gigantic therapy 
of war and a collapsing civilization. 

The more orthodox kind of psychoanalysis, which in this country 
has never been submitted to the inspirational watering-down that is 
practised in Ameria, is hostile to large ideals, and proclaims, for 
example, the inner identity of pacifism and militarism and the 
fundamentally pathological roots of strong moral or political con- 

-yictions. The politics of post-Freudian man is summed up in Kingsley 
- Amis’s credo: the best and most trustworthy political motive is self- 
interest. The favoured, really normal style of life is firmly centred in 
the family, in sexual and parental relationships. Away with the old- 
fashioned ideal of success, strenuous sexual libertarianism, antl- 
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religious passion, talk about large issues, nonconformism, the Spanish 
Civil War, the dedicated life of poetry, going into the Party with the 
starry eyes of a bride. Instead, assured of one s pension, one puts on 
another long-playing record and helps one’s wife to entertain the 
children. You can hear the battening down of spiritual hatches, sense 
a peasant superstition of spiritual finery, as the priorities are firmly 
established for the approaching storm. Of course the adjustment is" 
not complete. Eddie and Hugo are pretty well at home in the hebonies 
but Tim’s manner of life is an inarticulate expression of disgust, 
however trivial its justification, while Joe Lampton is a battleground 
on which the victory of the modern practical ideal is soured by indis- 
tinct regrets for an ampler and more generous way of living, though 
even this is conceived in personal, domestic, more or less Lawrentian 
terms. We are as far as possible from the lonely aviator-hero of the 
thirties. 

The Widow is really much the best of these books. The theme I 
have been describing plays a fairly small part in it, the widow herself. 
being the centre of interest. Her acutely nasty husband dies while 
they are on their way back to India and she returns with her lumpy 
daughter Gwyneth and the charming, greedy, egotistical Tim to live 
in Earl’s Court. Gwyneth’s ambitions are sacrificed for the sake of 
Tim’s expensive education. But she gets her medical training in the 
end thanks to a doctor’s rich wife with whom she has a long affair. 
Christine, the widow, is at once aware of her daughter’s lesbianism 
in a diffused way (‘isn’t their friendship rather morbid’) and unable 
to give a name to it. The war comes, Christine does a lot of the dirty 
work in a canteen, shells out scarce pound notes for Tim and attempts 
to protect a battered couple in the basement, an angry gentlewoman 
and her bedraggled fascist lover, the ‘major’, from the impact of 
events. Tim falls in love with a clergyman’s wife who distressfully 
abandons him after his face is burnt in a plane crash but he recovers 
and sets about the world with undiminished selfishness and tenacity. 
Gwyneth parts from her rich friend but takes on a ballet dancer. 
Christine is driven by their disengagement from her to find a new 
vutlet for her irresistible fountain of solicitude, nosiness, interference 
and affection in the family of her stepson who has come back from 
India with a fading Eurasian wife and two horrid sly children to 
live on a ruinous and unsuccessful farm. This is all ordinary enough 
yet The Widow is a brilliantly accomplished novel and deserves more 
than the slightly grudging praise it has so far received. What makes 
it so particularly good? In the first place it is written with beautiful 
precision and economy. For all its length there is no staleness or 
redundancy, no stereotypes or novelistic conventions anywhere init. 
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It is coherent, shapely and well-balanced, its matter always relevant, 
its tone, a penetratingly melancholy one, consistent. The world it 
explores is an interesting one, the professional upper middle-class in 
its current galloping decline, and it is presented with excruciating 
fidelity. Mr King is especially good in his liturgical elaboration of the 
minor details of daily routine; the late-night cup of cocoa and the 
filling of hot-water bottles. But the main thing is the character and 
relations of Christine and her children, the stresses and manoeuvrings 
of family life, the uncomprehensions and exasperations of such an 
ill-arranged trio. Mr King is always just to his characters: Gwyneth’s 
rudeness and coldness are called forth by her mother’s nagging if 
kindly-meant intrusions and Tim’s corruption is the natural enough 
outcome of a lifetime of spoiling. The Widow is a remarkable com- 
bination of freshness of outlook, perception and professional skill 
and elegance. 

_ Room At The Top, on the other hand, has done a good deal better 
than it really deserves on account of a certain exquisite timeliness. 
Being set in the north of England gets it off to a good start, given the 
assertiveness of professional northerners and the southern sense of 
inferiority about latitude. The complex of town hall, textile mills, 
rivers fouled with chemical effluents and curlew-stocked moorland 
beyond the city limits suggests that we are in for something pretty 
hard-headed, the real thing, life seen steadily if not quite whole. The 
suggestion is deeply misleading. Room At The Top is a quiveringly 
romantic and sentimental work, a richly unrealistic epic of social 
mobility, full of the most extraordinary assumptions about life and 
human motives but carried along by the vigour, freshness and en- 
thusiasm with which it is written. The plot is a mixture of erotic and 
sociological fantasy. Joe Lampton, with accountant’s qualifications 
acquired in a POW camp, comes from horrible dirty Dufton, his 
home, to the more attractive Yorkshire town of Warley. The local 
amateur dramatic society brings about a miraculous enlargement of 
opportunities and through it he meets Alice, the heavy-bosomed and 
neglected wife of a sinister business-man, and Susan, the baby-talking 
and debbish daughter of a local magnate. The gist of the story is his 
abandonment of Alice and true love for Susan and the money, cars 
and good job that go with her. His winnings, however, turn to ashes 
in his mouth. Certainly he has plenty to reproach himself with, above 
all Alice’s more or less self-inflicted death, but there is no very clear 
source for these misgivings beyond the uneliminated remnants of his 
iously proletarian upbringing. The fact is that Joe, the Julien Sorel 
f the welfare state, has operated with extreme address on the 
arket for the values he recognizes. Alice, after all, has no money 
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of her own and she is getting on. Although she can still rise to ri 
demands of a full-pressure erotic idyll in Cornwall, she is clearl 
beginning to sag and wrinkle here and there. In his own terms he 
well and tidily rid of her for Susan is firm, young, keen and rich. Th 
only explanation offered for the hollowness of his triumph is an. 
affirmation of the Osbornian credo of objectless feeling. Reflecting 
from his present empty glory on his hungry past, Joe remarks: ‘I 
don’t of course, care whether that young man looking at the theatre 
bill was wiser or kinder or more innocent than the Successful Zombie. 
But he was of a higher quality, he could feel more, he could take 
more strain . . . | don’t mean that one has to love people, but simply 
that one ought to care.’ For all its vitality, its sense of place, its sense 
of the immediate physical quality of life and despite such charming 
details as the NALGO social, Room At The Top makes no real sense. 
It is a 1957 version, with appropriate changes of detail, of This Side 
Of Paradise. It is lively, promising, thoroughly incredible and a re- 
sounding success. Only a very indirect truth about the world can be 
got from a book whose hero, with his creator’s apparent approval, 
speaks like this: ‘I didn’t kiss her but all women. I know they’re stupid 
and unaccountable, ruled by the moon one and all, poor bitches, but 
there’s a physical goodness about them as sacred as milk—there’s no 
such thing as a bad woman, because their soft complexities are what 
give us life.’ We must hang on and hope for Alderman Gatsby and 
Dirty Is The Night. 

Switchboard is a much more lightweight undertaking altogether. 
It runs along at a terrific pace and displays some highly-coloured 
metropolitan surfaces with compelling economy and wit; pyramid 
parties, the early days of commercial television and an Oxford com- 
memoration ball. These sideshows are more satisfying than the main 
spectacle which hovers a bit uneasily between Novelloish light 
romance and melodrama, the whole thing being neatly rescued at 
the very last moment from a descent into the abyss by somebody’s 
proving not to have committed suicide after all. The central 
characters are very glossy and charming, floating for the most part 
as far above this vale of tears as Commander Whitehead and The 
Man In The Hathaway Shirt. The narrator is made of sterner, earthier 
and generally more active stuff than these other exquisites who are 
roughly George Santayana’s ideal businessmen. Mr Longrigg has 
been congratulated for the fidelity of his dialogue and he runs it 
hard and well, especially with an agonizing group of culture-snobbish 
débutantes. But the most impressive parts of his book are those where 
his caustic and gloomy observation of life is allowed to break through 
the plot’s cellophane covering. There is one scene where the nostalgic 
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| _ complacence of a party of diners heading for the ball at their old 


] 


college is bombarded by the sneering commentary of an under- 


' graduate at a neighbouring table (‘Rather touching’ came a high 
_ voice from behind me) which suggests that Mr Longrigg could take 


on something rather more penetrating and severe than this pleasant 


_ but not profoundly memorable story 


The Ram In The Thicket is the least technically finished of these 
novels. Though fluently and amusingly written the development of 


its plot is distinctly perfunctory at important points. Hugo’s dreadful 


job has kept him for eighteen months in the West Indies away from 
his highly urban wife and their neglected twins. It appears that she 
has been out a good deal during his absence and she is utterly un- 
willing to go back to the West Indies with him. Yet all this smoke is 
without fire. . . . In his darkest hour, as he lies blinded and jobless in 
hospital, she rallies round in a most heart-warming but utterly incon- 
sequential fashion, having, it seems, never strayed an inch from the 
path of wifely duty for all her complaints and grousing as a mother. 
This is a likeable book in many ways (an example of its pleasing 
chasteness is the fact that Hugo listens to two sermons in the course 
of the book and is disappointed with both) but it is curiously 
incoherent. 
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Sir, ily So 
Were your nine writers answering your questionnaire or just proving 
in print that they had something better to do? _ ef 

To be ‘engaged’ is surely to be concerned with the condition of 
man. (‘Concerned with’ is not strong enough, of course, unless it | 
means a whole dimension of life, a passionate attempt to define man’s ~ 
place and our purpose.) After agreeing with this, isn’t it merely a 
question of where you look? John Clare in Northampton Asylum 
looks in and only in, but he finds there all contemporary ‘dark satanic 
mills’, all perennial oppression, all injustice—his own anguish 
encompasses the anguish of all men. 

And even a certain blindness has its place. The writers, small 
shopkeepers, big industrialists and others who made up the Abolition 
Movement, that phenomenon of the Age of Apathy from which all 
international relief begins, had to walk through slums of which we ~ 
have no conception to reach the anti-slavery meetings. They walked 
blind, to work for, weep for, pray for men they had never seen in a 
world they could only imagine, not smell and trip over and touch 
to heal. 

But because there are no longer any actual bread queues outside 
our doors do we think we have even begun . .. here? .. . in Sicily?... 
in Angola? ...in our own family? . . . writers? citizens? writers? What 
have these naive, hopelessly political figures of the Thirties and Early 
Forties robbed us of with their Welfare State—a precious heritage 
of suffering we can see? Men and women die in themselves of loneli- 
ness and a fear they can’t even name and like a man dying of starva- 
tion they don’t say ‘I starve’ until one day you realize they aren’t any 
longer alive. And we condone by silence. 

John Milton might have written. He might have turned aside even _ 

from writing ‘Paradise Lost’ to write. John Milton was blind but he 
was not deaf. He heard the Piedmontese. But his compassion, how- 
ever fierce, however clear in direction was total. 
_ What makes us think that ‘ink, paper and tears’ are all we have to 
offer? ...and what makes blood of any quality a greater contribution 
than tears, real tears, thought that hurts as much as a wound, and 
work? 

I remember: That meeting a painter friend and hearing that his 
next picture was going to be about the Hungarian Revolt I asked him 
what the central figure of Injustice was going to be like, and he 
couldn’t tell me. That looking down on the Arab refugee camps from 
the Mount of Temptation at Jericho, I thought of the words of the 
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‘Draupadi’, ‘There’s victory here—for someone’. . . . | felt compelled 

to write, but couldn’t. That watching a political prisoner dying 
_ actually in chains under my eyes off Corfu, I felt compelled to write, 
_ but couldn’t. That picking up a child who had tumbled in a street 
_ in Bari I found half the child's face and the other half eaten away by 
_ rats, I felt compelled to write . . . but couldn’t. But when, and if | 
am able to write, I hope it will all be there. What else concerns me? 
_ London, S.W.tr. Michael Mott 


Sir, 

_ [think we have to be grateful to Mr Alan Brownjohn for so succinctly 

_ uttering for us (in your June issue) the protest we should all make 
against the astounding self-centred nature of the answers to your 

_ recent questionnaire. 

If Mr Brownjohn’s first two issues (nuclear disarmament and racial 

intolerance) do not claim a writer's engagement — he may cautiously 

* claim that he knows nothing about nuclear physics or biochemistry, 
that he is not quite sure what a race is, hence cannot fight racial 
intolerance—he does presumably know what a book is, what the 
shrinking of publishing and broadcasting possibilities must mean, 
what effect the curtailment of cheap postal rates for books means 
(while football pool coupons still travel cheaply), what the censor- 
ship of literature by customs officials means, what the fact that our 
one purely English literary monthly’s hanging by a thread means, 
what the ubiquitous scorn of the intellectual means. If not, then 
we have a phenomenon of some biological interest, for the lowly 
earthworm in the experimenter’s T-maze never takes long to dis- 
tinguish the road which involves electrocution. The tragedy is that 
this sitting pretty of so many threatens to drag us all down. 
Tarrant Gunville, Dorset. Alec Brown 


Sir, 

One literary reputation that can be left to take care of itself is Miss 
Austen’s; but when two distinguished authors, in a paper like The 
London Magazine, dredge up that old cliché about her taking no 
notice of the events of her time, one cannot resist the temptation to 
pipe up. 

Perhaps it is a pity that these gentlemen are not more engagés. Had 
they been so, they might at some time have attended a meeting In 
Trafalgar Square; might have been struck by its odd name and by a 
noticeable monument which it contains; and might have been in- 
sensibly led on to discover that our navy, as well as our army, was 
active during the Napoleonic wars. 
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Naval doings are a main factor in the plot of Persuasion: first 
Frederick is considered ineligible because, as a junior officer, his 
fortune is small and his life very uncertain; then war operations 
bring him promotion and prize-money; then ‘the peace, turning all ~ 
the officers on shore’ brings him back into Anne’s orbit. A large 
number of the characters in Persuasion are naval officers, and it is 
pretty clear that they are not just peacetime ones; while the book’s — 
happy ending is shadowed by a faint and touching hint of insecurity. - 

Navy again in Mansfield Park; Fanny’s favourite brother is a sailor, 
and a wartime one, too. Promotion and prize-money figure again; we © 
hear of his chances if anything should happen to the first lieutenant 
(‘and William was not very merciful to the first lieutenant’); there - 
is talk of his ship going to the Texel (the then equivalent of the 
marshalling yards at Hamm) or joining the Elephant —the Elephant 
was a real ship and at one time carried Nelson’s flag. Sir Thomas, on 
his way home from Antigua, is menaced by a French privateer. Tom 
Bertram covers up with a gaffe by asking Dr Grant’s opinion of ‘this — 
business with America’—England’s long bickerings with the States 
flared into war in 1812, two years before Mansfield Park was 
published. 

In Pride and Prejudice, what do people suppose all those troops 
were doing at Brighton and in Newcastle? Miss Austen naturally did 
not expect to have to explain in so many words that there was a 
constant fear of invasion. In Northanger Abbey, there is a delicious 
picture of one attitude to refugees in John Thorpe’s knowing at once 
that Camilla couldn’t be any good because the author had married 
‘an emigrant’—i.e. from the French Revolution. The civil disturb- 
ances of the time are alluded to, though lightly, by Henry Tilney, 
when he imagines his brother Frederick, at the head of the Light 
Dragoons (‘the hopes of the nation’) being knocked off his horse by a 
brickbat in the course of quelling a riot. In Sense and Sensibility we 
get the emigrants again, though admittedly this novel does raise 
problems: why wasn’t Colonel Brandon busy a-colonelling? and 
what on earth was his sister doing in blood-bathed Avignon? No 
wonder it was expected that he should go off to fetch her! 

I write without the novels to hand, and doubtless there are plenty 
of other points that have escaped me. But these few may suggest that, 


as between Miss Austen and some of her readers, it is not she who 
doesn’t know there’s a war on. 
London, W.1 


aw 


_ 


Joan Bryant 
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in his excellent review of Gertrude Stein: Her Life and Work, Mr 
_ Maurice Cranston writes, ‘I have been told that the ideas of Gertrude 
_ Stein are remarkably close to Zen Buddhism, and although I do not 
; a that this is greatly to the credit of Zen, it does say something for 
ener.’ 

Mr Cranston’s informant is mistaken. Zen does not find truth in 
paradox and contradiction, as Gertrude Stein did, or believed she did. 

In Zen, all words and ideas, including paradox and contradiction, 

are merely tools used in koan and mondo in order to break down the 

_ fixed erroneous concepts which confine a man within the limits of 

the conventional conscious mind, and therefore hinder him in his 
search for Enlightenment. 

While answering questions after a lecture in 1934, Gertrude Stein 
stated that she did not believe much in the subconscious. She went 
on to say, ‘It’s subconscious because it’s inarticulate’. Had she made 

. such a statement in the presence of a Zen Master, she would almost 
inevitably have received thirty blows of the Master’s staff. A Zen 
Buddhist does not mistake words for facts, nor does he believe that 
Reality is made more real if one gives it a name. On the contrary, 
the Zen view is that the word frequently obscures the fact, and the 
name conceals the Reality. 

London, W.2. A. C. Embleton 


Sir, 

I was extremely interested in John Holloway’s article (June issue) 
on ‘A Writer’s Prospect— VI’, and particularly so in his alarming ex- 
position of the damage being done today by the idea, which has 
become almost a disease of our times, of the communal approach to 
every problem, as opposed to the view that the individual is just as 
capable, if not more so, of dealing with urgent intellectual themes 
individually. This frightening tendency, if pursued and fully 
developed, can undoubtedly succeed in stifling all constructive and 
individual thought and thus, ultimately, destroying the very basis of 
any art. Certainly the masterpieces in the world, in whatever sphere 
they may be, are the results of purely individual efforts. Communal 
attempts, no matter how praiseworthy, have never achieved more 
than a tertiary, or at best secondary, success. 

May I, however, despite a complete lack of any experience in the 
world of letters, venture to pass comment on what Mr Holloway says 
regarding experience in relation to the writer? Mr Holloway states 
that: ‘Experience will provide some writers with only recalcitrant 
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and unfruitful material, others with what lends itself to modest — 
success and a few others perhaps with what has the makings of the 
great work.’ Surely this cannot be entirely correct? Is it not more true - 
to say that the test of a great writer is what he can make of, and 
how he can interpret, the simplest experience? It is not so difficult, 
for somebody who has even a minimum amount of literary talent, 
to interpret a great experience—something quite above the ordinary 
which would be calculated to stimulate the most limited imagina- 
tion. Naturally the greater the writer the greater and more lasting 
the interpretation. But surely, it takes a truly great writer to give an 
impressive and unforgettable interpretation of a simple experience? 
Experience is not the most important factor; insight, percipience, 
transmutation of feeling into thought and that thought into 
literate and extraordinary expression are what makes the great 
writer. Experience is not gained, as Mr Holloway so rightly says, ‘by 
packing off hastily to Rapallo . . .’ or indeed anywhere else, but by 
that, one might call it, extra sensory perception, which it is the 
writer’s privilege to possess, and which can find in the simplest 
stay-at-home experience a subject for fruitful thought and beautiful 
exposition. Some of the best poetry has been written on the simplest 
of themes, the same is true of some of the greatest novels. 

Vienna S. F. Mollo 
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WILLIAM WorDsworTH. A BlOGRAPHY. THE EARLY YEARS 1770-1803 
by Mary Moorman (Oxford University Press. sos.) 


How delightful, how unexpected, to find oneself reading a new book 
= Wordsworth with steady satisfaction and with increasing grati- 
tude! 

Mrs Moorman has taken the one right way to compose a biography 
of Wordsworth. She has, as far as possible, let him write it himself: 
she quotes him freely at every turn. His Prelude published after his 
death is the best autobiography that a poet ever wrote. Wordsworth 
knew how to write: all that is asked of his readers is to know how to 
read. The requirements of a reader of Wordsworth are: humility, a 
quiet and a feeling mind, a listening ear, and faith in the poet's 
fidelity in his vision. Mrs. Moorman has all these things, and she has 
in addition the right qualification for a biographer: daughter of 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, she is by inheritance and training a 
historian. She knows what it is to be enamoured of the mere fact; 
she will leave no stone unturned in her search for the precise date or 
circumstances in her story of the poet’s life, as she tracks it from day 
to day. Her footnotes alone—apt, unobtrusive, packed but not bulg- 
ing— would make her book a treasure to the best-read reader. She is 
aware all the time of the larger background in the political, social 
and intellectual sphere, which is, as we may forget, a vitally impor- 
tant part of Wordsworth’s life—recluse though he might resolve to 
be. This biographer takes Wordsworth for what he is, a great original 
poet who is also a man of his time, and she never forgets that what 
he wrote, thought and felt is of first importance. Making no display 
of erudition, of new views, or clever psychological insight, she gives 
a full and faithful record of the facts of his life simply as a means of 
revealing the man and poet that he was. The result is surprisingly 
impressive. 

On first acquaintance Wordsworth’s personality is not attractive: 
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You must love him ere to you 
He will. seem worthy of your love. 
(His own paradoxes carry a lasting truth) 

He has the qualities that wear well. He was simple and forthright as 
a child. He liked and respected human beings (when the haircutter 
visits the Cottage Dorothy hears William reading The Leechgatherer 
to him). His affections for his family and friends were deep and 
passionate. ‘Few know,’ said Crabb Robinson, “how Wordsworth 
loves his friends.’ He was reserved, a hard man to know, but greatly 
loved by him intimates: he had a passionate tenderness at the core. 
Like all human beings he had his inconsistencies: a hard-headed 
saving man, knowing poverty in his youth, he was generous to the 
point of unwisdom with his friends, unfailingly open-handed with 
beggars as long as he had money in his pocket. He had a weakness for 
tramps, as his account of his walk and talk with the suspicious proto- 
type of Peter Bell bears witness. (Mrs Moorman will, I hope, tell us 
in her second volume of the arrival, travel-stained and trampish, of 
William and Dorothy at the Southeys after a mountain excursion: 
they had had bad accommodation at Rosthwaite and William shared 
a bed with a Scotch Pedlar—Southey said he would go without sleep 
for forty years rather than share a bed with a Scotch Pedlar: Words- 
worth did not seem to have minded.) 

As we follow the narrative from day to day we come to know 
Wordsworth in all his moods—he is often ill and in pain, he wearies 
himself out with work at his poems, he is sensitive abnormally to 
weather and atmosphere. 

‘On November 24 a strange adventure befell William walking by 
himself beside John’s Grove. “I went to meet him,” says Dorothy. 
‘‘... He had been surprised and terrified by a sudden rushing of winds, 
which seemed to bring earth and sky and lake together, as if the 
whole were going to enclose him: he was glad he was in the high 
road.” ’ Mrs Moorman comments: ‘It is difficult to judge whether this 
was a real hurricane or a subjective experience.’ But surely there is 
no doubt that what happened was one of those sudden storms that 
can be terrifying in a mountain country, blowing up in a moment— 
it seems from nowhere — working its effect upon a human being alive 
beyond the ordinary to every mood of Nature. 

Part of the secret of the lifelike portrait given by this biographer 
is in her skilful setting of the background — place, time, weather. In 
Wordsworth’s poetry, as we know, place matters as much as person, 
weather as much as landscape. In the vital personal background 
Dorothy, his sister, rightly takes the first place. Her companionship 
and faith in him saved him as a poet when he was on the edge of 
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breakdown. Her journal of the Grasmere years, quoted abundantly 
_ and fruitfully in this biography, reveals clearly that these two 
_ remarkable human beings, so much alike in their highly-strung, 
_ sensitive natures, required calmer companionship—as Dorothy her- 
self surely knew. Mrs Moorman comments wisely on the cessation of 
Dorothy’s journals after Wordsworth had married Mary Hutchinson, 
her oldest friend: ‘Dorothy had been, ever since the days when her 
brother described her as ‘‘a little prattler among men”, a great talker, 
_ in need of some companion to take the overflow of her nervous 
_ enthusiasm. . . . Her Journal had supplied that need during the time 
when, alone with William, she had been absorbed in his welfare. 
Now she shared that absorption with Mary, without jealousy and 
without reserve. She was happier, calmer, and better in health as 
a result.’ ... Mrs Moorman does justice to Annette, realizing the pas- 
sionate but transitory nature of Wordsworth’s love for her, and the 
fateful circumstances that drew them apart. By inadvertence, surely, 
she fails to quote from Vandracour and Julia the only poetic expres- 
sion he was ever to give of the ecstasy of first love: 
all paradise 
Could by the simple opening of a door 
Let themselves in upon him. 

Of the wider setting of national events, the ‘goings-on’ of the world 
outside, Mrs Moorman is constantly aware, alive to their significance 
for Wordsworth. She realizes, as his intimates must, his ardent love 
of humanity and care for its condition and destiny. She understands 
the passionate intensity of his belief in the French Revolution. Her 
account of his year in France, 1791-2, is the best yet written. 

She modestly disclaims in her Preface having ‘found out many 
new facts about Wordsworth’, but readers familiar with the ground 
will thank her for new light at many a turn in the story. How many 
of us knew that William Taylor, his schoolmaster, was an intimate 
friend of George Dyer, Charles Lamb’s inimitable G.D.? or realized 
that Wordsworth was an enthusiastic dancer in his youth? Mr 
Mingay, the Hawkshead dancing master, figures in the Wordsworth 
family papers at Dove Cottage. Mrs Moorman draws freely upon 
these, upon James Losh’s Diary, upon the Pinney papers at Race- 
down. Who is not glad to know from the diary of Joseph Gill, the 
Racedown factotum, that on September 26, 1794 ‘At midnight’ (how 
like them!) ‘arrived Mr and Miss Wordsworth’? She is the first bio- 
grapher to record his personal encounters with Godwin in 1794. 

What does she contribute to an understanding of Wordsworth’s 
poetry? A critic of Wordsworth has a hard task. His genius lay in 
his power to penetrate to an inner life in common things: his subject 
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Nature and man, or ‘the incumbent mystery of sense and soul’, and 
‘what in man is human.and divine’, gave him all he needed. But his 
art is not infallible. In the early periods when his language is bare 
to nakedness it is always a question of hit or miss. No two readers 
will agree as to which of the Lyrical Ballads conveys its magic. Mrs 
Moorman fails to receive it from The Idiot Boy—a favourite poem 
with that human-hearted strange creature, Charles James Fox—and, 
I must humbly add, with myself. It was like Wordsworth to glory in 
the purity and pride of a mother’s love for an idiot, and still more 
like him to find poetry in the daft adventure of an idiot boy in a 
moonlit wood. Mrs Moorman brings illumination to the meaning of 
Wordsworth’s poetry through her close study of its living connec- 
tion with the fabric of his life. The connections once effected throw 
light both ways—on the poem itself and on the incident or person 
behind it. I greet with delight her identification of ‘the little fair- 
haired, fair-faced girl, tiny for her years’, introduced as the Pedlar’s 


favourite into The Ruined Cottage—with Sarah Hutchinson, who — 


was small and fair and who owed so much to James Patrick, ‘the intel- 
lectual Pedlar’. I part company with her when she insists that the 
prototype of the poet’s Mathew ‘who has been over-hastily identi- 
fied with William Taylor’, is really the Pedlar. Now I agree that in 
creating Mathew, Wordsworth may have drawn partly upon his 
knowledge of the Pedlar, but I shall not give up my conviction that 
his picture of Mathew’s schoolroom on a rainy morning in one of 
his unpublished elegies, records a lively memory of his young head- 
master at Hawkshead, highly intelligent and humorous, who knew 
how to capture the attention of his rough high-spirited flock: 

Then weep thou School of fair Glencarn 

No more shalt thou in stormy weather 

Be like a playhouse in a barn 

Where Punch and Hamlet play together 
This hunting for connections can be a snare. It is a guessing-game 
that fascinates, but may be carried too far. What rainbow was it 
that first made the poet's heart leap up? We cannot know, and it does 
not matter, (I do not for a moment believe it was the colossal rainbow 
over Coniston Lake in a storm, which Mrs Moorman cites.) But she 
is oftener at the heart of the matter. Never more so than at the great 
moments, 

Captious critics will note a few repetitious passages in this book, 

a few slips or errors. But the volume remains an admirable addition 
to our Wordsworth libarary, indispensable equally to all students 
and to all lovers of his poetry. 


HELEN DARBISHIRE 
7O 
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THE Fatt by Albert Camus. Translated by Justin O'Brien. (Hamish 
Hamilton. ros. 6d.) 
5 The great merit, indeed the saving grace, of La Chute in the original 
pis the excellence of the author's prose. In this straightforward, rather 
_ donnish translation there is little to conceal or make up for the fact 
that the book has hardly anything to say. Other reviewers have, 
assuredly, thought differently; the English press for this book has 
1 been for the most part as enthusiastic as the French. I should have 
_ liked to have praised the book myself, for I have a high regard for 
_ Camus. He is one of the most likeable of the French existentialists. 
_ He has the gift, rare among his kind, of seeing more than one side 
of a question, and he is an exemplary political journalist. He has 
never shrunk from disagreeable truths: at a time when it was fashion- 
able to ignore Russia’s faults he spoke out boldly against Soviet 
brutality, and on the currently burning issue of Algeria he has re- 
fused to become, like so many other Left Bank intellectuals, a slavish 
_ champion of the Arab terrorists’ cause. He has been accused, with 
some justice, of quietism; but no one has ever thought of him as 
anything but a humanist. 

The Fall, however, is not a humanist book; and that, I think, is 
largely what is wrong with it. It is a pseudo-religious book, a book 
with a religious superstructure but no religious foundation. Its sub- 
ject is the fall of its hero but also, or rather primarily, the Fall of 
Man. Unfortunately, the Fall of Man is given no meaning in the 
context of this book because the author has no belief in Original 
Rectitude or Redemption or even in God. Adopting the trappings 
while rejecting the essentials of the Christian faith, Camus has 
sought to fill the void with incongruous borrowings from psycho- 
analysis. Freudian guilt, the fear of an unknown punishment for an 
unknown crime, has been muddled up with the Christian idea of 
conscience, and the book is no more securely based on psychology 
than it is on theology. 

Jean-Baptiste Clamence is the Biblical-sounding name of the nar- 
rator. He is self-exiled in Amsterdam, which charming city Camus 
plainly regards, in the conventional Mediterranean way, as an ante- 
room of hell. A broken-down Parisian solicitor, Clamence sits in a 
bar on the Zeedijk waiting for someone who will hear his confession 
and confess in turn to him. He is, as he puts it, a judge-penitent. 
Before his fall, Clamence had been a kindly, but a monstrously 
priggish and narcissistic man. His obsessive sense of guilt dates from 
an occasion when he had failed to jump into the Seine to rescue a 
girl who had thrown herself in; and that is the story he has to go on 
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telling over and over again. 

Clamence, however, neither seeks nor offers absolution. His idea — 
in confessing and eliciting confessions is to have the companionship 
in sin of a fellow sinner. Then he can go on being as bad as he © 
has ever been: ‘I continue to love myself and make use of others,’ he ; 
explains. ‘Only, the confession of crimes allows me to begin again — 
lighter in heart and to taste a double enjoyment, first of my nature — 
and secondly of a charming repentance.’ 

A cynical ending? The Fall is not, alas, clear-cut enough to justify © 
even such an epithet as that. It is a roman a thése of which the thése 
is intolerably confused. It might perhaps seem a much more success- 
ful novel if it were read as something quite different from this, 
namely as a study of what it feels like to be ‘ripe for conversion’. 
Camus would certainly repudiate having had any such intention in 
writing it. But one could easily put such a gloss upon the book; and 
I suspect that many of its admirers have done so. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


POEMS 1943-1956 by Richard Wilbur. (Faber. 15s.) 
UNION STREET by Charles Causley. (Hart-Davis. 12s, 6d.) 
VISITATIONS by Louis MacNeice. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


Mr Wilbur has the reputation of being perhaps the most interesting 
American poet to emerge since the war. He was born in 1921 and 
has published three collections of poems in the United States. The 
present volume contains selections from those three books, together 
with one or two other pieces. It is certainly a severe test of a poet 
for a few anthology poems and a high reputation to precede him, 
and he will be a good poet indeed if we are not as disappointed with 
his appearance as we are with that of a Puccini heroine whose off- 
stage notes have ill-prepared us for the substantial actuality. Mr 
Randall Jarrall was a case in point: the sentimentality and brashness 
which mar much of his work were not apparent in the anthologized 
poems which had aroused our interest. But Mr Wilbur’s reputation, 
it seems to me, is not in the least inflated, and this substantial collec- 
tion contains many poems as good as, and better than, those by 
which he has been represented in anthologies. Indeed, this is a most 
distinguished book, and one would wish for it a wide circulation 
among readers and practitioners of verse. 

Mr Wilbur’s great strength is undoubtedly that he founds his 
poetry on observation, the evidence of his senses. A turkey: ‘The 
pale-blue bony head/Set on its shepherd’s crook/Like a saint’s death- 
mask’; gun fire: ‘Brief blooms of flame, which soil away in smoke’; 
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a potato: ‘Cut open raw, it looses a cool clean stench.’ The book con- 
tains very many perceptions as striking as these, sometimes con- 
fined to a single illuminating adjective, like a bell’s ‘toothless’ voice, 
or sand, just left by the tide, running with ‘herringbone’ streams. Of 
course, if his verse stopped here Mr Wilbur would be no bigger a poet 
than our own excellent Canon Young. But though his poems are 
usually short, they are substantial through having no superfluous 
fat, and the reports of experience are always being used to fathom 
the nature of experience itself, by observation being placed by dis- 
_parate observation, by a constant awareness of the contrast between 
image and actuality. The complex (but rarely obscure) metaphysical 
poetry which results owes something of its ironic pity to Mr Ransom, 
something of its formidably intelligent delineation of a morality 
from the careful observation of behaviour to Miss Moore, though 
one is never really conscious of its being derivative. It is usually tech- 
nically impeccable, relying on a firm iambic line and certain but 
"unmechanical rhymes. Mr Wilbur is excellent at inventing stanza 
forms, and his stanzas rhyming in pairs are particularly effective. The 
beginning of a modest poem will illustrate his perfect control of 
material and technique: 
As if a cast of grain leapt back to the hand, 
A landscapeful of small black birds, intent 
On the far south, convene at some command 
At once in the middle of the air, at once are gone 
With headlong and unanimous consent 
From the pale trees and fields they settled on. 

Mr Wilbur has his Hyde side: his exceeding cleverness sometimes 
degenerates into mere knowingness and he is not quite free of the 
sentimentality which is the occupational hazard of the American 
writer. Nor is one altogether happy about the development — or lack 
of it— which these selections reveal. But such strictures are perhaps 
merely the hedging of a too cautious critic. 

Mr Causley’s book covers precisely the same period of time as Mr 
Wilbur’s and consists of a selection from his two earlier collections 
and a number of new poems. Many critics have welcomed the 
appearance of Union Street by drawing attention to Mr Causley’s 
simplicity, use of the ballad form, bright epithets, and the general 
painlessness of his verse, and one must agree that the surface qualities 
of this poet are always extremely attractive and that he has a fresh 
talent which the present collection will deservedly make wider 
known. But there is both more and less to Mr Causley than this. His 
poetry is dominated by his experience of the war in a most extra- 

ordinary way—the way a neurotic personality is dominated by its 
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precipitating trauma. Even in his latest poems the strongest teelings 
and images arise from his memory of 1939-45. It is this fixation rather 
than the limitations of his talent which causes the narrowness of 
his range and the failure of certain ‘civilian’ poems whose promising © 
ideas and attack never quite come to proper fruition. On the other , 
hand his long concentration on his life in the Navy has enabled him ~ 
to make a unique and valuable contribution to the verse of the War — 
— through his use of naval life and language and, more important, by 
the simple and moving recording of the death of servicemen which 
many poets of the war neglected in favour of their own troubles. 
This latter quality comes out best in the fine ‘A Ballad for Katharine 
of Aragon’, while ‘Song of the Dying Gunner A.A.1’ splendidly com- 
bines both: 

Farewell, Aggie Weston, the Barracks at Guz, 

Hang my tiddley suit on the door 

I’m sewn up neat in a canvas sheet 

And I shan’t be home no more. 

In the poems that lack this emotion one often feels that Mr Causley 
is providing a spurious surrogate by the violence or quaintness of his 
language— ‘The bawling organ breaks/Upon the appalling stone’. 
Whether or not he will find a new obsessive theme to body out his 
skill at and great interest in the means of poetry is a question this 
volume rather tantalizingly fails to answer. 

Mr MacNeice could not write a book without its quota of neat 
aper¢us and rhythmical inventions. ‘Goggled hippo’; “When books 
have all seized up like the books in graveyards’; and 

But was it strand? Or was it sea? 
As near they came it went as far. 
Dragons? she said, Let dragons be; 
Those waves ahead are shoreless. 

The dominant theme of Visitations is (as was that of his previous 
collection of shorter poems, Ten Burnt Offerings) the problems of 
belief and artistic creation in middle age, and the book further 
elaborates the rather sad stoicism at which the poet has arrived. 
But despite one or two good pieces this seems to me an inferior book 
to the other. Most of it exists too far from reality, the experience of 
the senses so immediate in Mr Wilbur’s work. A short poem ‘House 
on a Cliff’, for example, begins reasonably enough with the ‘tang of 
a tiny oil lamp’, but goes on dully with locked heart, lost key, red 
blood, blind clock, silent moon, garrulous tides, empty bowl of 
heaven, broken sleep. The thought, the ideas of the poetry are not 
usually strong enough to bear the burden of such pedestrianism and 
imprecision. Nor does the MacNeice of ‘Bagpipe Music’ often come 
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| off here. Some of the sections of the fifth poem and of ‘Donegal 
Triptych’, together with a few smaller personal poems, show what 
he is still capable of when his situation emerges without too much 
‘straining after complexity of metaphor and with a sincerely felt 
setting. 
¥e am grateful to a correspondent for pointing out several mis- 
quotations in my review in the May issue. One of them was impor- 
_tant: ‘Because’ instead of ‘Become’ in the second quotation from Mr 
| Singer, and I hope the poet and my readers will accept my apologies. 
; ROY FULLER 


NEKRASSOV by Jean-Paul Sartre. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


When Sartre’s latest play was first put on in Paris at the Théatre 
Antoine in June 1955, the French critics fell over themselves in a 
general denunciation. For the most part, they were not amused. This 
was not surprising. A political satire, in which the cards are heavily 

_ stacked against your own beliefs and political prejudices, requires an 
Olympian detachment, in which dramatic critics are notoriously 
lacking, in the best-ordered literary circles. What was surprising was 
the comparative tolerance of the English press. 

In 1952 or thereabouts the critic of The Sunday Times wrote: 
‘itisimpossible . . . foraplay by Sartre . . . tobe fully enjoyed at 
the present time. Every audience contains more or less people who 
sympathize with and even share the moralities of (this author). But 
every audience also contains large numbers of people to whom (his) 
philosophy and personal ethics are strange if not abhorrent. At a 
performance of a Sartre play either in London or in Paris there is 
never that unquestioning acceptance of the author’s spiritual 
premises which is necessary to a complete aesthetic experience. 
There is always a partial difficulty of communication and accept- 
ance.’ The same critic expressed the view, after the performance at 
Unity Theatre in 1956, that ‘this high-spirited, satirical, journalistic 
and political extravaganza probably contains more jokes than all the 
previous plays of Jean-Paul Sartre added together’. Like his fellow 
critics both of the right and left he did not find it impossible to 
relish the invention, the wit, the sheer entertainment value of the 
immense theatricality of the play. It may be that when the skill of 
the dramatist soars into the heights, preconceived notions of what 
is funny fly out at the window. This is certainly the case with 
Nekrassov. 

Discussing the Paris production at the time I expressed a certain 

“puzzlement about the reactions of the Paris critics. I could not find 
much fault with the production. Jean Meyer, a distinguished and 
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le director, on loan from the Comédie Francaise, had done an ex- 
ellent job with the mechanics of the staging. Nobody can say that 
e author had been ill-served by any of the performers. Michel 
itold is an actor of charm and immense drive, two qualities which 
e used to bring the character of the name-part very much to life. 
The audience, too, was in a continual state of laughter. Nekrassov 
reminded me of nothing so much as of Gogol’s Government- 
ete or, in some ways, of Zuckmayer’s Captain of Képenick, 
in other words of the imposter, whose colossal impudence and suc- 
cess in bamboozling those in authority are a perennial source of 
‘amusement. If Nekrassov was only another, twentieth-century, 
Khlestakov, why had the play misfired? For misfire it surely did. Is it 
because the French critic is much more of a political animal than 
his English counterpart, and is it because nothing, no matter how 
brilliantly devised, can undermine the fortress of his unshakeable 
Weltanschauung? 

. In Nekrassov Sartre has tried, for a change, to do precisely this: to 
shake the smugness of those who are more or less satisfied with the 
established order, and with their own fortunes. He does this by 
resorting, for the first time in his career as a dramatist, to the Aristo- 
phanic device of ridiculing established authority. Nekrassov is the 
name of a Soviet minister who is, wrongly, believed to have chosen 
freedom. A petty crook—with a tremendous gift of the gab—hap- 
pens on the scene just at the time when a Paris evening newspaper 
is not only losing its readership but given an opportunity of in- 
fluencing a by-election, by accentuating the anti-Soviet propaganda 
on which it had formerly thrived. Its chief reporter is given the 
alternatives of the sack or of organizing a new anti-Soviet campaign. 
The crook, who is on the run, persuades him that his paper’s fortunes 
can be mended if he impersonates the renegade. This would enable 
the reporter to print a series of interviews with the fictitious Nek- 
rassov, that would by their revelations of the horrors of Stalinism 
turn the electorate against the left-wing candidate in favour of the 
nominee of the conservative proprietors of the paper. Far-fetched? 
Not more than anything invented by any other political satirist from 
Aristophanes to the present day. Unfortunately, Sartre’s criticism 
is directed not against the liars wherever they may be found, but 
only against the liars in one camp. This weakness of the play is a 
feature that commended it without qualification to Unity Theatre, 
where the performances of the amateur actors, with all their short- 
comings, succeeded in conveying the mordancy of the satire, while 
helping to obfuscate the dramatic partiality. This is why the farce 
is so welcome in East Berlin and elsewhere in the Eastern democ- 
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-acies. But Sartre has since made amends, though as yet not in 
dramatic form. His break with the French Communists and the 
Soviet writers, who refuse (or are unable, as he put it) to express 
their condemnation of the Hungarian massacres, has mitigated the 
one-sided rebuke that is Nekrassov. Sartre attributes the Hungarian 
tragedy to a policy of deceit, and he openly accuses the Soviets of 
lying. It is up to him now to express his censure of Pravda in exactly 
the same way in which he expressed his disapproval of Soir a Paris: 
in terms of a political satire, in which, however, all liars are casti- 
gated, and not only those who happen to belong to the wrong party. 
The translation by Sylvia and George Leeson is fairly fluent. 
Here and there one comes across awkward turns of phrase, that 
would sound strange in the mouths of English actors. The play is 
over-long, and was cut in production both in Paris and in the English 
production. Reading the translation, one gets a wider conception of 
Sartre’s purpose and becomes aware of how much explosive material 
-has been crammed into the eight scenes. The significance of the two 
Secret Service agents, the only power that can cow the self-confident 
Georges de Valéra, crook turned politician, is far more apparent than 
in either of the stage productions; this may account for the compara- 
tive tolerance of Western audiences to the ironical situation in which 
de Valéra finds that he is wanted both by the criminal police, as a 
runaway thief, and by the Deuxiéme Bureau, in his secondary rdle 
of political felon. In the one more or less serious scene of the entire 
play, he is made to feel afraid of the oppressive machinery of the 
State, in the sense in which the term is used by Lenin, and presum- 
ably Sartre. His efforts to assist two Communist journalists, who are 
about to be framed for their opposition to the rearmament of Ger- 
many, as spies for a foreign Power (in 1957 they would merely be 
drafted into the Algerian War!), are stifled at birth by his fear of 
torture at the hands of his captors. But torturing political prisoners 
is not the prerogative of the capitalist State alone, and, frightening 
as the thought is in an avowed farce, one cannot also help feeling 
that by removing his tongue from the inside of his cheek on this 
occasion, and placing it impudently between the lips, Sartre has only 
succeeded in administering a rebuff that recoils on himself. 
OSSIA TRILLING 
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How to Buy a Village House in Cyprus is an extract from a prose work Bitter 
Lemons by Lawrence Durrell, to be published in the autumn by Faber & Faber. 


The Deadly Stockado will be published in the autumn with other prose pieces 
by Michael Ayrton in a volume to be called Golden Sections (Methuen). 
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